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Suggested School Health Policies 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 


VERY school has health policies. 
Written or unwritten, consistent 

or inconsistent, in or out of tune and 
touch with the best informed profes- 
sional opinion, these policies affect the 
present and future welfare of all school 
personnel, teachers as well as students. 
The purpose of these recommenda- 
tions is to provide a clear, comprehen- 
sive, printed statement of the concensus 
of well-informed professional opinion 
concerning many specific school pol- 
icies which directly or indirectly affect 
the health of children and adults. It is 
implied that the adoption of these pol- 
icies by any elementary or secondary 
school or any school system will im- 
prove the health status both of the stu- 


HIS is a report of the Na- 

tional Committee on School 
Health Policies, formed in 1945 
by the National Conference for 
Cooperation in Health Educa- 
tion. The organizations listed on 
the Committee were invited to 
nominate one of their members 
to serve on the committee. Thus 
SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH 
POLICIES, a guide for all con- 
cerned with health in schools, 
integrates the viewpoints of 
many professional groups on 
the contributions which school 
programs can make to the 
health of youth and communi- 
ties.—EDITOR. 


dents in the school system and of the communities in which they are located. 

It is sometimes necessary to state policies in terms of the :deal program, 
practice, procedure, and personnel. For example, it is frequently suggested 
that certain problems be referred to the school medical adviser (school physi- 
cian) or to other specialized health personnel. It is recognized that many 
schools, especially in rural areas, do not have such personnel and will have to 
modify their practices accordingly. However, it remains the best policy for 
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every school to have available the services of a school medical adviser, dental 
adviser, nurse, health co-ordinator, psychologist, nutritionist, and health edu- 
cator. 

This statement of policy is written at the level of the school administrator 
because no school health policy can be put successfully into effect without 
his understanding of, consent to, and action on it. However these statements 
are addressed to all persons in any way concerned with the health of the school 
child so that they too may understand how best to share and co-operate in 
making and carrying out programs which will in fact improve the health of 
students. Among those who may read or consult this statement with interest 
and profit are the following: 


Members of boards of education and boards of health 

School administrators (superintendents, principals, supervisors) 
Health officers (and their staffs) 

Teachers 

Physicians 

Dentists 

Nurses 

Psychologists 

Health educators, counselors, or co-ordinators 

Social and welfare workers 

Parents 

Students of education, medicine, nursing, dentistry, and public health. 


GENERAL HEALTH POLICIES 

Health is a primary objective of modern education. Health was named as 
the first of the seven cardinal objectives of education in the 1918 report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. More re- 
cently the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has stated: “An educated person knows the basic facts concerning 
health and disease . . . works to improve his own health and that of his 
dependents . . . and works to improve community health.” 

Every school has tremendous opportunities to promote the health of its 
pupils and of its community. From early childhood to early manhood and 
womanhood, most children are enrolled in schools and are under the super- 
vision of school staffs for a substantial part of the day for approximately half 
the days of the year. The conditions under which they live in school, the help 
which they are given in solving their health problems, the ideals of individual 
and community health which they are taught to envisage and the information 
and understanding that they acquire of themselves as living organisms are 
factors which operate to develop attitudes and behavior conducive to healthy, 
happy, and successful living. In all of its efforts the school must consider the 
total personality of each student and the mutual interdependence of physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 
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The Need for Policies 

If a school is to make the greatest possible contribution to the continuing 
health and welfare of its pupils throughout their whole lifetime, it should 
formulate and apply health policies consonant with the best thought and 
practice in this field. Such policies recognize that the total health of the total 
child in his total life situation is the paramount objective of any school health 
program. Such policies evolve from increasingly accurate and certain under- 
standing of the needs of children. Such policies are free from fad and prejudice 
and are subservient neither to unproved speculation nor heavy-handed tradi- 
tion. Such policies grow out of successful experience, are guided by expert 
judgment, and conform with as well as help give direction to the policies of 
the community which the school has been established to serve. 

Every school should establish workable policies, preferably in written form, 
to assure its pupils of (1) healthful school living conditions, (2) appropriate 
health and safety instruction, (3) adequate or superior services for health 
protection and improvement, (4) healthful physical education, and (5) espe- 
cially of teachers and other school personnel with up-to-date preparation so 
that they are well qualified for their special health responsibilities. Sound 
policies for the education and care of handicapped children are equally 
essential. 

The Help of Many Is Needed 

Schools alone however cannot enable children to attain all the desirable 
goals of individual and community health. Considering the magnitude and 
multitude of the diverse and continuing efforts that must be made to satisfy 
the health needs of children it is fortunate that many people and groups, in 
addition to schools, are also greatly interested in promoting health. 

Parents have the primary responsibility for the health of their children. 
Physicians, dentists, nurses, health officers, social and welfare workers and 
their official organizations, such as medical, dental, and nursing societies; 
health departments; voluntary health agencies; and social agencies are all 
rightfully concerned with health activities in their communities. 

Co-operation is the keynote essential to the co-operation of the efforts of 
all concerned with child health. Only in this way can schools and communities 
develop balanced programs of health education and health care. Only thus 
can a school avoid false emphasis on one phase of its health program with 
corresponding neglect of other equally vital areas. School health policies must 
be formulated to achieve the maximum co-operation and co-ordination both 
within each school and each school system and between each school and the 
community. 

Health Councils Promote Co-operation 
Every school should establish its own School Health Council or Health 


Committee. Organized on democratic and representative principles, under the 
authority of the principal school administrator, the School Health Council 
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provides a simple, orderly, and convenient administrative mechanism for de- 
termining and implementing wise school health policies in the light of local 
and immediate needs. Experience in many schools where such councils are 
now quietly and successfully functioning has already demonstrated their use- 
fulness to the school administrator as well as their value to the children and 
the community. In the School Health Council should be vested the responsi- 
bility for planning the total health program of the school. Co-operation is its 
keynote too. 

The School Health Council should be as comprehensive and representative 
as possible. Details of organization and operation of each council — its mem- 
bership, frequency of meetings, scope of authority, program, and the like — 
need follow no pre-ordained pattern and can be best determined by each 
council for itself. 

Initiative for the establishment of the School’ Health Council is the first 
requisite. [In a one-room rural school, the School Health Council might consist 
only of the teacher, one interested parent, and one representative of the health 
professions, a local physician or a county health nurse. In a large metropolitan 
high school, the School Health Council might properly include: 


The principal 
A physician, usually the school medical adviser 
A dentist 
A nurse, usually the school nurse 
The health educator, health counselor, or health co-ordinator 
Teachers — 
Of physical education 
Of biology or other science 
Of home economics 
Of handicapped children 
Representing all classroom teachers 
With special interest in health problems 
A psychologist 
A member of the guidance staff 
A nutritionist, usually the school food service director 
A dental hygienist 
The head janitor 
Students, representing the student council or student body 


Parents, representing the Parent-Teachers Association 
Liaison representatives from official or voluntary community health organizations and 


from the school system health council. 
Every school system, under whatever jurisdiction it operates, should have 
a Central Health Council or Committee with appropriate representation from 
all schools and from all groups interested in school health. The relationship 
cof the Central Health Council to each of the individual School Health Coun- 
cils must be determined by experience in each community. In general it is 
best if the central council guides and gives leadership but leaves each School 
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Health Council with considerable autonomy. At the level of the Central Health 
Council, where, for example, the city or county superintendent of schools and 
the city or county health officer meet, the fruitfully co-operative relationships 
between the school system and the health department can best be worked out. 

Schools should work with Community Health Councils wherever they 
are established and if necessary should take leadership in their organization 
and direction. Experience in communities that have taken steps toward in- 
creasingly effective organization for health education points toward the de- 
velopment of a permanent Community Health Council (City or County 
Health Council), which carries on co-operative studies and gives impetus to 
the entire community health program. The schools have a responsibility for 
sharing in community health planning and should participate wholeheartedly 
in it. 

No child should be handicapped because he fails to receive needed health 
education and care. Through the co-operative efforts of the many professional 
and civic groups represented in a Community Health Council, ways can and 
should be found to provide for the specific health needs of all children. 

I. PROVISIONS FOR HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 

Pupils should be able to live healthfully while at school. This requires 
attention to standards for school safety and ‘sanitation; to teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships as they influence mental and emotional health; and to the health 
of school personnel. In many schools it requires that a wholesome, nutritious 


lunch be available. 


Standards for Safety and Sanitation 

Every school has a responsibility for providing a healthful environment: 
physical, social, and emotional. The authority which requires pupils to attend 
school implies the responsibility to provide an environment as evocative as 
possible of growth, learning, and health. Location of the school should be 
chosen with a view to ample space for buildings and grounds; to safety from 
accident hazards, especially traffic hazards; to freedom from noise; to clean- 
liness; and to the provision of as good drainage as possible. The school should 
not be at the bottom of the valley nor at the top of an exceptionally high hill. 
There should be appropriate sunshine and shade and, if necessary, shelter 
from severe winds. The location should be easily accessible, particularly for 
small children. Attractiveness of surroundings should not be overlooked. 

Construction and maintenance of the school building should be in accord- 
ance with, or superior to, standards established by law and by official build- 
ing and health regulations. Important considerations are adequate size; 
appropriate ventilation, heating, lighting, and acoustics; adjustable seats with 
regard for postural considerations; attractive decorations; wide halls; stair- 
ways of fireproof construction; and doors opening outward on automatic 
safety latches. Lavatories and handwashing facilities should be adequate 
and accessible and of appropriate size for the children who use them. There 
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should be an ample number of drinking fountains of approved sanitary design, 
and these should always be kept in good working order. 

Indoor and outdoor gymnasiums, and outdoor play areas with necessary 
dressing, locker, and shower rooms, and — ideally — swimming pool facili- 
ties, should be available. School recreational facilities should be accessible for 
community use and arranged so that they may be used separately from the 
rest of the school. Outdoor athletic ground must have suitable surtaces to 
avoid lacerating injuries. There should be adequately planned and equipped 
health service rooms, and separate isolation and rest rooms for boys, girls, and 
teachers. Assemblies, libraries, and other group activity rooms should prefer- 
ably be located on the ground floor. 

Standards for school sanitary facilities are frequently found in building 
codes of state departments of education and sanitary regulations of state depart- 
ments of health. They are also available in textbooks on sanitation and on 
school health. These standards must be arrived at in co-operation and consul- 
tation with health departments, architects, and other experts in lighting, sound, 
ventilation, and other special phases of modern school building construction 
and maintenance. Up-to-date standards must be followed. 

Housekeeping procedures and the maintenance of safety and sanitary 
facilities in the building and school grounds should be under constant super- 
vision. In addition, a complete, detailed survey of sanitary conditions and 
facilities should be made at least once each year. Written’ reports, listing 


recommendations for improvements, should be filed with the principal, 
superintendent of schools, and the health officer and be made available to the 
public. The individual responsible for sanitary inspections may be the school 
medical adviser, school nurse, health officer or sanitary inspector, principal, 
or ‘superintendent. In large cities the superintendent of school buildings and 
grounds will probably have a part in the inspections. In rural schools the 
teacher or school superintendent or the public health nurse or health officer 


may perform this function. 
Promoting Mental and Emotional Health 

A healthful environment requires constant consideration of pupils’ emo- 
tional and social environment. 

Perhaps the most important mental health factor in the school environment 
is the personality of the teacher. The teacher or principal who is kind but 
firm, sympathetic but exacting, and friendly but reserved exerts a beneficial 
influence on emotional health. The nagging, scolding, sarcastic, domineering, 
or emotionally unstable teacher or principal can seriously injure pupils. The 
same considerations apply to all other school personnel. 

The mental health of pupils requires that teaching methods give oppor- 
tunity for experiencing success without exposing the pupil to excessive fatigue, 
undue worry, or other unfavorable emotional stimulation. Disciplinary meas- 
ures should consider pupil personality of greater importance than the rigid 
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application of arbitrary rules. Types of examinations and methods of promo- 
tion should stimulate each pupil to do the best he can rather than discourage 
or degrade him. Any system of awards should put emphasis on group co- 
operation rather than on undue competition among individuals. 


The Health of School Personnel 

A healthful environment requires attention not only to the arrangement 
of the program within the school day and to student-teacher relationships 
within the classroom but also to the physical and mental health of all school 
personnel. Children should not be in contact with sick adults (principals, 
teachers, supervisors, doctors, nurses, clerks, custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, 
food handlers). The school staff should be subject to adequate health super- 
vision and guidance. Principals should be given responsibility for sending 
from school a teacher or other employee whose health condition may be 
detrimental to pupils or fellow employees. 

All school employees should be required to have health examinations in- 
cluding a chest x-ray previous to employment and periodically thereafter. The 
extent of examinations and their frequency should be determined through co- 
operative planning by teachers, school administrators, and school medical 
advisers. Measures for preventing the spread of communicable disease should 
include encouraging school employees to stay at home when sick and excluding 
those who may endanger the health of others. 

Since the health of teachers, custodians, and other school personnel vitally 
affects the health of children, teaching and working conditions must be sani- 
tary and safe, teaching and working loads reasonable. Provision for sick leave 
is needed. Peace of mind is encouraged by provisions for tenure and retire- 


ment. 
School Food Service 

For many pupils, eating lunch at school is a part of healthful school living. 
Food service at school should be established primarily on the basis of need in 
each situation. Good nutrition should be the objective; profit-making should 
be discouraged; outside financial aid may be needed. The school lunch pro- 
gram should be adequately supervised and should utilize fully all educational 
opportunities, both in the direction of developing good eating habits among 
all the pupils and of improving the appreciation of the normal social ceremony 
which is “the sauce to meat.” This should be done in close correlation with 
classroom instruction. 

The school lunch program affords a commonly neglected “laboratory” for 
the development of good eating habits. The circumstances surrounding the 
service of food in themselves create social situations of the utmost influence on 
the individual. There is social significance in the food service program of the 
school. 

Eating places in schools should be pleasant rooms, ample in size and seating 
capacity to permit the leisurely eating of a noon meal by all pupils and teachers 
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should be an ample number of drinking fountains of approved sanitary design, 
and these should always be kept in good working order. 

Indoor and outdoor gymnasiums, and outdoor play areas with necessary 
dressing, locker, and shower rooms, and — ideally — swimming pool facili- 
ties, should be available. School recreational facilities should be accessible for 
community use and arranged so that they may be used separately from the 
rest of the school. Outdoor athletic ground must have suitable surfaces to 
avoid lacerating injuries. There should be adequately planned and equipped 
health service rooms, and separate isolation and rest rooms for boys, girls, and 
teachers. Assemblies, libraries, and other group activity rooms should prefer- 
ably be located on the ground floor. 

Standards for school sanitary facilities are frequently found in building 
codes of state departments of education and sanitary regulations of state depart- 
ments of health. They are also available in textbooks on sanitation and on 
school health. These standards must be arrived at in co-operation and consul- 
tation with health departments, architects, and other experts in lighting, sound, 
ventilation, and other special phases of modern school building construction 
and maintenance. Up-to-date standards must be followed. 

Housekeeping procedures and the maintenance of safety and sanitary 
facilities in the building and school grounds should be under constant super- 
vision. In addition, a complete, detailed survey of sanitary conditions and 
facilities should be made at least once each year. Written’ reports, listing 


recommendations for improvements, should be filed with the principal, 
superintendent of schools, and the health officer and be made available to the 
public. The individual responsible for sanitary inspections may be the school 
medical adviser, school nurse, health officer or sanitary inspector, principal, 
or ‘superintendent. In large cities the superintendent of schoo! buildings and 
grounds will probably have a part in the inspections. In rural schools the 
teacher or school superintendent or the public health nurse or health officer 


may perform this function. 
Promoting Mental and Emotional Health 

A healthful environment requires constant consideration of pupils’ emo- 
tional and social environment. 

Perhaps the most important mental health factor in the school environment 
is the personality of the teacher. The teacher or principal who is kind but 
firm, sympathetic but exacting, and friendly but reserved exerts a beneficial 
influence on emotional health. The nagging, scolding, sarcastic, domineering, 
or emotionally unstable teacher or principal can seriously injure pupils. The 
same considerations apply to all other school personnel. 

The mental health of pupils requires that teaching methods give oppor- 
tunity for experiencing success without exposing the pupil to excessive fatigue, 
undue worry, or other unfavorable emotional stimulation. Disciplinary meas- 
ures should consider pupil personality of greater importance than the rigid 
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application of arbitrary rules. Types of examinations and methods of promo- 
tion should stimulate each pupil to do the best he can rather than discourage 
or degrade him. Any system of awards should put emphasis on group co- 
operation rather than on undue competition among individuals. 


The Health of School Personnel 

A healthful environment requires attention not only to the arrangement 
of the program within the school day and to student-teacher relationships 
within the classroom but also to the physical and mental health of all school 
personnel. Children should not be in contact with sick adults (principals, 
teachers, supervisors, doctors, nurses, clerks, custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, 
food handlers). The school staff should be subject to adequate health super- 
vision and guidance. Principals should be given responsibility for sending 
from school a teacher or other employee whose health condition may be 
detrimental to pupils or fellow employees. 

All school employees should be required to have health examinations in- 
cluding a chest x-ray previous to employment and periodically thereafter. The 
extent of examinations and their frequency should be determined through co- 
operative planning by teachers, school administrators, and school medical 
advisers. Measures for preventing the spread of communicable disease should 
include encouraging school employees to stay at home when sick and excluding 
those who may endanger the health of others. 

Since the health of teachers, custodians, and other school personnel vitally 
affects the health of children, teaching and working conditions must be sani- 
tary and safe, teaching and working loads reasonable. Provision for sick leave 
is needed. Peace of mind is encouraged by provisions for tenure and retire- 


ment. 
School Food Service 

For many pupils, eating lunch at school is a part of healthful school living. 
Food service at school should be established primarily on the basis of need in 
each situation. Good nutrition should be the objective; profit-making should 
be discouraged; outside financial aid may be needed. The school lunch pro- 
gram should be adequately supervised and should utilize fully all educational 
opportunities, both in the direction of developing good eating habits among 
all the pupils and of improving the appreciation of the normal social ceremony 
which is “the sauce to meat.” This should be done in close correlation with 


classroom instruction. 

The school lunch program affords a commonly neglected “laboratory” for 
the development of good eating habits. The circumstances surrounding the 
service of food in themselves create social situations of the utmost influence on 
the individual. There is social significance in the food service program of the 
school. 

Eating places in schools should be pleasant rooms, ample in size and seating 
capacity to permit the leisurely eating of a noon meal by all pupils and teachers 
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who are in the room at the same time. The dining room itself must be bul- 
warked by adequate kitchen facilities, including proper refrigerating and 
cooking equipment, storage space, and waste disposal systems. Washrooms 
for teachers and pupils should of course be provided. 

Sanitary regulations of the highest order should be enforced in school eat- 
ing establishments, including all health department regulations concerning 
food establishments and food handlers. Workers with respiratory or skin in- 
fections, or disease carriers, must not handle other people’s food. Regulations 
relating to sanitation and to the health of food handlers should be put in effect 
by the school medical adviser in co-operation with the director of food services. 
Volunteer students or part-time workers, who meet the requirements, may be 
valuable when full-time trained personnel is not available. 

The responsibility for adequate food service, including menus which pro- 
vide nutritious, wholesome, and attractive lunches or other feedings, rests 
finally with the principal school administrator. This responsibility is properly 
delegated to a competent director of food service, preferably one trained in 
the science of nutrition as well as skilled in practical management. Where no 
such person is available within the system, competent advice should be sought 
from outside. The recommendations of qualified nutritionists as to menus and 
management must receive administrative support. 

Children need a good breakfast; this is a primary responsibility of the 
home. Those who do not receive such a breakfast at home, or who are com- 
pelled to breakfast unusually early, may need supplementary food at or soon 
after the opening of school. The so-called mid-morning lunch, if served, 
should be of a character quickly assimilated and not likely to impair appetite 
for the noon meal. 


II. HEALTH AND SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


The promotion of health through instruction related to real life situations 
constitutes a distinct challenge to present-day education. Although schools 
have unique opportunities for instructing large numbers of young people, the 
health instruction in a community should not be limited to school children. 
Adults have health interests and needs which should be met by a community- 
wide program of health instruction. 

The School Instructional Program 

Schools should clearly and definitely instruct pupils concerning the func- 
tioning of the human organism, the maintenance and improvement of health, 
the causes and methods of prevention of diseases, and the organization and 
functions of community health programs. As a result of the greatly increased 
complexity of modern living, it becomes necessary to include, as a part of the 
general program, instruction in matters pertaining to the prevention of acci- 
dents. Throughout this section those phases of “safety education” that are 
most intimately connected with healthful living are included under the larger 
term “health.” 
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Health instruction should arouse interest, engender compelling motives, and 
stress the development of good habits and attitudes as well as the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

One value of school health instruction comes from the awakening of a 
scientific attitude toward problems of health and disease and a realization that 
the principles of biology, physics, and chemistry are as applicable to the hu- 
man body as to matter elsewhere. A scientific attitude toward health can 
break down superstitions and fads and thereby help pupils to analyze critically 
advertising and propaganda which may be misleading. Practice in distin- 
guishing between fact and fallacy in health problems and learning where to 
find scientific data and authentic opinions are methods to be employed in 
evoking a scientific concept of personal and community health problems. Care 
should be taken to present instruction in such a way that pupils will not de- 
velop fears or feel that they can diagnose and treat their own ailments. There 
should be consideration of the limitations and dangers of self-diagnosis and 
self-treatment in first aid and in procedures for the home care of the sick. 

No one method of incorporating health and safety instruction into the 
curriculum will suffice; all opportunities for influencing health behavior and 
for providing an understanding of health should be utilized. A well-organ- 
ized program will give proper emphasis to direct health instruction and to 
supplementary or incidental instruction in other subject-matter areas. Extra- 
class activities, auditorium programs, day-by-day healthful school living, and 
the experiences of students with the various procedures for health protection 
and promotion should all be used. 

Courses of study in health should be carefully planned and the material 
adapted to the needs, interests, and capacities of students. The program should 
be so organized that unnecessary duplication or serious omission in content 
may be avoided. 

’ Visual aids, textbooks, and other materials used in elementary and second- 
ary health instruction should be selected with thoughtful consideration both 
to their appropriateness for the grades with which they are to be used and to 
their scientific accuracy. The school medical adviser and other health spe- 
cialists can especially aid in checking for accuracy. 


Elementary-school Health Instruction 


Health instruction in elementary grades is the classroom teacher’s responsi- 
bility. At the elementary-school level, health teaching consists largely in help- 
ing children to develop desirable habits of and attitudes toward healthful 
living. The alert, interested teacher sees the significance of pupil activities 
throughout the school day and of the relationships of pupils with each other. 
She relates much of her health instruction to such life experiences as the use 
of toilet and hand washing facilities; medical and dental examinations; weigh- 
ing and measuring; visits of the physician, nurse, or other health specialist; 
playground activities; and the lunch period. 
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The amount of time needed for health instruction in elementary schools 
can not be determined arbitrarily since the needs and interests of pupils vary. 
The teacher and the administrator should see that whatever time is necessary 
for furthering the health of pupils is available and used. Since health is con- 
sidered one of the first objectives of education, the amount of time allotted to 
health instruction should at least equal that devoted to any other major area 


of the curriculum. 
Health Instruction in the Secondary School 

At the secondary-school level, the planning of health instruction becomes 
complicated by many conditions peculiar to the secondary schools. One of 
these is the departmentalization of instruction which is apt to make teachers 
subject-minded rather than pupil-minded. There is a growing tendency, how- 
ever, to center attention on the needs of students and to expect each teacher to 
be interested in students as individuals. In keeping with this trend, home-room 
and classroom teachers should assume responsibility for the day-by-day health 
supervision of the students in their charge. 

Another factor which complicates instruction in high schools is the num- 
ber of subjects which offer valuable opportunities for supplementing the in- 
struction given in specific health courses. Science courses, both physical and 
biological, social studies, industrial arts, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation are among the subjects which have significant contributions to make. 
The relationships of these areas to health requires that each high school co- 
ordinate its various departmental programs in order that they may appropriately 
supplement specific health courses and at the same time avoid undesirable 
duplication. The School Health Council offers a valuable channel for co- 
ordinating health instruction, for relating the classroom instruction to the 
work of health specialists, and for insuring that the over-all content reflects 
the health needs of the students and community. 

Specific courses should be provided in secondary schools and should have 
a minimum time allotment ef a daily period for at least one semester during 
either the ninth or tenth grade and a similar amount of time in the eleventh 
or twelfth grades. Health courses should be placed on par with courses in 
other areas of instruction and given proportional credit or recognition. Health 
courses should be given in regular classrooms with classes comparable in size 
to those in other subject-matter areas. 

The content of secondary-school health courses should meet present and 
anticipated future needs of students. Appropriate emphasis in the ninth or 
tenth grades would be an orientation to the student’s personal health problems. 
Young people need to become acquainted with themselves as functioning or- 
ganisms and to understand the scientific basis of sound health behavior in 
home, school, and community. In the eleventh or twelfth grade emphasis 
should be placed on student preparation for adult personal and family living, 
vocational competency, and community responsibilities. Any topic related to 
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health and sanitation, that may be important to the individual and the com- 
munity in which he lives, is appropriate for inclusion in health courses. 

Wherever possible, health courses should be given by teachers with special 
preparation and with certification in health education. If such teachers are 
required to teach some other subject area, they should be licensed in that area 
too. Schools should make every effort to see that health instruction is given 
by teachers fully prepared and qualified; it should not be regarded as an inci- 
dental subject to be relegated to any teacher who has a light teaching load or a 
conveniently free period. 

School Participation in Community Health Education 

The health of pupils requires that they be properly cared for at home. In- 
telligent home care and intelligent school care should supplement each other. 

The need for parental health education is great, for too often parents’ 
knowledge about the health care of children is woefully limited and not up-to- 
date. Direct contact between parent and school should be encouraged for the 
solution of health problems. 

Parental health education is a part of a broad program of community health 
education. Schools should co-operate with other community agencies in plan- 
ning and conducting a program of health education which reaches all adults. 
Such programs should be concerned with helping adults: 

1. To discover community health problems and, with guidance, develop plans to cope 

with these problems 
. 2. To understand the health needs of children and how to meet them 

3. To study and understand school health programs and to participate in them 

4. To add to their own health knowledge. 

The initiative for a community health education program may come from 
the schools, health department, or other community agency. The final pro- 
gram, however, should result from co-operative planning and a sharing of 
resources as regards personnel, facilities, and equipment. 

II, SERVICES FOR HEALTH PROTECTION AND IMPROVEMENT 

Through the co-operative efforts of teachers, physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and others, many activities are conducted at schools for the health protection 
and improvement of students and school personnel. Such activities properly 
include those relating to the care of emergencies, whether resulting from 
sickness or injury; to the prevention and control of communicable diseases; 
and to health counseling. 

The full value of health protection and improvement services is never 
realized unless the services are made part of students’ learning experiences, 
which increase knowledge, develop attitudes, and influence behavior. Atten- 
tion should be paid to giving students a full understanding of the meaning 
of every health protection or improvement service provided for them. Class- 
room teachers, for example, should by discussion prepare their pupils to under- 
stand — and not to fear —the medical examination given periodically by the 
school medical adviser or other physician. The success of a school health 
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service program should be gauged from its contribution to students’ health 
education as well as its direct value in protecting and promoting health. 

Emphasis must be given to the fundamental role of the teacher in every 
school health service program. In addition to elaborating the lessons implicit 
in the service program, the teacher is also often in the best position to know 
what children are in immediate need of the specialized services of the nurse, 
dental hygienist, psychologist, guidance counselor, dentist, or physician. 
FIRST AID FOR EMERGENCIES 

Every school should have a planned, written program for the care of emer- 
gencies. In case of accident or sudden sickness, the school has responsibility for 
(1) giving immediate care, (2) notifying parents, (3) getting pupils home, 
and (4) guiding parents, where necessary, to sources of treatment. 
Immediate Care 

Because no nurse or physician may be present when an accident occurs 
or when a pupil becomes ill, at least one teacher or other person well trained 
in first aid should always be present at school. When a nurse is at the school, 
she will naturally be expected to see that the school’s first aid responsibilities 
are met. , 

In case of serious accident the school should immediately summon the 
school medical adviser (or any other physician easily and quickly obtainable 
or an ambulance); but the services of a physician so summoned should be 
limited to the immediate emergency care that is needed. It will be found 
helpful for each school to have posted in the principal’s office, or other con- 
venient location, a list of names, addresses, and telephone numbers of nearby 
physicians who may be called in emergencies. First aid supplies should al- 
ways be available and accessible. Check kits for completeness periodically, 

Teachers and other school personnel should not exceed the usual practice 
of competent first aid in managing emergencies of sickness or accident. They 
should not diagnose and they should never administer medication of any sort 
except as prescribed by a physician. The school medical adviser should pre- 
pare detailed instructions and standing orders for the guidance of teachers 
and the school nurse with reference to the immediate treatment for such com- 
mon school emergencies as abdominal pain, cuts, bruises, dog bites, suspected 
fractures, painful menstruation, and headache, as well as less frequent emer- 
gencies like epileptic attacks or insulin shock. , 
Informing Parents 

Parents should be immediately but tactfully notified of their child’s sudden 
sickness or serious accident. If possible, they should be summoned by tele- 
phone. Where the emergency is so grave as to suggest the need for immediate 
hospital care (for example, suspected skull fracture or appendicitis), there 
should be no delay in securing medical attention — through a public institu- 
tion if necessary. In such cases if possible, and in less serious cases always, 
the school should ask the parent to state to what hospital, what physician, or 
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what home address the sick or injured child is to be taken — if the parent 
himself cannot promptly call or send for the child. 
No sick or injured child should be sent home alone, unaccompanied by a 


responsible adult. 


Helping Parents 

The member of the school staff who makes the notification should be 
prepared to help an uncertain parent decide what is next to be done for the 
child. He should know what treatment facilities, public and private, are avail- 
able in the community and should be able to guide the parent to these 
facilities. 

If it is impossible to reach the parents, the pupil’s own or family physi- 
cian may be consulted. It will prove helpful if the physician’s name, address, 
and telephone number have been recorded on the child’s permai ent health 
record card. 

Appendicitis. Particular attention is called to the need for a policy re- 
garding the care of students with severe abdominal pain, which may be a 
symptom of appendicitis. Appendicitis is not uncommon in young people, 
and should be suspected whenever a pupil complains of pain in the abdomen. 
Since this condition may be aggravated — sometimes fatally — by improper 
early attention, school personnel should avoid giving any medication. The 
pupil with abdominal pain should be placed under the care of his parents 
with precautionary advice (1) not to give the child any food or drink, (2) not 
to give any medicine, particularly not a laxative, and (3) to call a physician 
if the pain persists. 

Incidental Health Education 

In the presence of accident and sudden sickness spectators, young and old, 
are more keenly interested than usual concerning what should and what 
should not be done in such circumstances. While taking care not to prompt 
unreasoning fears and giving complete consideration to the feelings of the 
sick or injured pupil, teachers may, nevertheless, discover at such times 
heightened opportunities for incidental health education. Such critical occa- 
sions should, therefore, be utilized to impart to pupils information and atti- 
tudes that will evoke calm and useful behavior in the presence of medical 
emergencies. 


Prevention and Control of Communicable Disease? 
A school’s current policies for the prevention and control of communicable 


*Communicable diseases vary in incidence and importance in different localities. Among 
the communicable disease with which a school might have to contend are: Amebic 
dysentery, bacillary dysentery, botulism, chickenpox, common cold, diphtheria, encephalitis 
(sleeping sickness), food infections and food poisonings, German measles, gonorrhea, 
hookworm disease, impetigo contagiosa,, infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis), influenza, 
lockjaw (tetanus), malaria, measles, meningitis, mumps, pneumonia, rabies, ringworm, 
scarlet fever, septic sore throat, smallpox, syphilis, trachoma, trench mouth (Vincent’s 
infection), trichinosis, tuberculosis, tularemia, typhoid fever, typhus fever, undulant fever, 
and whooping cough. 
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disease ought to be based on the most recent and authoritative public health 
practices. It is especially to be recognized that rapid progress in medical and 
public health knowledge often modifies and sometimes reverses previous 
recommendations with respect to specific diseases. School health policies 
should not freeze outmoded practices into inviolable regulations. 

Obviously a pupil with a communicable disease at a stage where it may 
be a menace to others should not be in school. The school’s chief problem 
in the control of communicable diseases such as measles, scarlet fever, or 
chickenpox arises from the fact that many cases of such diseases are discovered 
at school, where there is a higher “index of suspicion”, rather than in the 
home. In the final —and distant — analysis, therefore, the school’s greatest 
opportunity for preventing the spread of communicable diseases stems from 
co-operation with other community agencies in far-reaching programs of 
parent education and adult health education. 

The school’s chief responsibilities in the control of communicable diseases 
are: to encourage parents to make full use of all available preventive measures; 
to see that sick children do not come to school; to arrange to return home 
children who become sick while at school; and to protect students as far as 
possible from exposure to communicable diseases. These measures require close 
co-operation with parents and health departments. 

Parents should be notified when a serious communicable disease has 
occurred among their child’s classmates. The. notification, effectively by letter, 
should outline preventive measures, suggest early signs and symptoms of the 
disease, and urge that children exhibiting these signs be kept at home. 
False Emphasis on “Perfect Attendance” 

The control of communicable diseases in schools is sometimes hampered by 
placing false emphasis on perfect or near-perfect attendance. Rather than giv- 
ing certificates or awards for such dubious distinction, commendation should 
be extended to pupils who protect the health of their classmates by remaining 
at home when they are not well. Allotment of state funds to schools on the 
basis of the average number of pupils in daily attendance is equally bad 
practice because it makes teachers anxious to force attendance on pupils who 
ought better be at home and in bed. 

Continuing Daily Observation 

Teachers should be constantly alert to the possibility of pupils displaying 
signs and symptoms of a communicable disease at any time of the day. Con- 
tinuous daily observation for the “danger signals” of beginning communicable 
diseases is more valuable than a single morning inspection. 

Every teacher should know how to recognize the signs and symptoms of 
beginning sickness and the procedures she should follow when they appear. 
The teacher should not diagnose. When her suspicion of disease is aroused, 
she should refer the pupil to the nurse or physicians; if they are not available, 
she should quietly isolate the pupil from others and arrange for him to be 
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sent or taken home. As with accident or sudden sickness, the parents should 
be notified promptly. Written or printed instructions outlining the teachers 
role in the control of communicable diseases should be placed in the hands of 


every teacher. 


School Health Department Co-operation 
Community control of communicable diseases is the special and legally 


designated responsibility of the public health officer and his staff, who are 
in the best position to know and understand the application of the latest, 
approved practices. Wherever a city, county, or state health officer and depart- 
ment are functioning, the school should solicit and follow their recommen- 
dations. In communities still lacking adequate public health services and 
personnel, the school should apply to a school medical adviser or local medical 
society for guidance. 

A cordial working relationship between schools and health departments is 
an important link in the chain of communicable disease control. At the very 
least, an alert local health department will supply schools with a list of com- 
municable diseases which are legally reportable; with copies of official regula- 
tions (concerning, for instance, isolation, quarantine, and exclusion from 
school); with information concerning the signs and symptoms by which 
reportable diseases may be suspected; and with periodic reports of their prev- 
alence and distribution in the locality. 

Attention is called to nonreportable communicable diseases, such as con- 
junctivitis, impetigo, pediculosis, and the common cold — diseases which 
schools and parents must work together to control with professional advice 
and help. 

The school should co-operate fully in the execution of specific public 
health recommendations (or regulations) for the control of diseases. which are 
transmitted through water, milk, insect, or animal. For example, the school 
should insist on safe — preferably pasteurized — milk, sanitary plumbing, 
mosquito, and stray-dog control on its own premises. 

Should Schools Stay Open or Close During Epidemics? 

Contrary to beliefs expressed in popular hysteria, epidemics occurring in 
communities having well-organized, efficient public health facilities usually 
can best be controlled if schools remain open but take special precautions for 
regular daily inspections and continuing observation to detect promptly any 
students who show signs of illness. The decision regarding the closing of 
schools when epidemics occur or threaten may be decided locally by answering 


the following two questions: 
1. Are nurses and medical staffs so adequate and the teaching staff so alert that the 


inspection, observation, and supervision of students will keep sick students out of 


school? 
If schools are closed, will students be kept at home and away from other students, 


so that the closing of schools will not increase opportunities for contact with pos- 
sible sources of infection? 
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As a general policy, when question No. 1 can be answered affirmatively, 
or when Question No. 2 is answered negatively, schools should be kept open 
in the face of epidemic. This is most often the case in large public schools and 
in thickly settled communities. 

Schools should be closed when question No. 1 is answered negatively or 
question No. 2 affirmatively. In smaller communities with scattered homes, 
where chances for personal contact are limited, this is frequently the situation. 

In rural communities where pupils are transported in buses and close 
contact is unavoidable, it also may be advisable at times to close the schools. 


Specific Preventive Treatment 

Immunity to certain communicable diseases can be developed through the 
use of vaccines, toxoids, and other substances. Schools should assume respon- 
sibility for educating parents and students regarding the value of such 
measures. 


Smallpox. Vaccination is a safe, effective, scientifically proved method 
of preventing smallpox and has been used for almost a century and a half. 
A school is right in insisting on the vaccination of every pupil. Furthermore, 
the school may properly assist in community efforts to make universal the use 
of this specific preventive. Vaccination is preferable before the age of one 
year and again at the age of six or seven. 

Diphtheria. Immunity to diphtheria can be produced by injections of 
diphtheria toxoid. Immunization is most necessary and effective during the 
last four months of the first year of life. Fortunately modern science has de- 
veloped a rather accurate test, simply performed, to determine whether or not 
an individual is susceptible to diphtheria; the so-called Schick test. Wherever 
practicable, the school should arrange for Schick tests to be made on all 
children entering school for the first time and toxoid recommended for all 
positive reactors. 

Other immunizations. Immunization procedures frequently are recom- 
mended to produce immunity to several other diseases. A toxoid is available 
for use in protecting children against tetanus; whooping cough vaccine fre- 
quently is administered to infants. Immunizing substances for use in pro- 
ducing immunity to measles and scarlet fever are also sometimes recom- 
mended. Because of differences of opinion concerning the extent to which 
these substances need to be used and because of improvements which are 
rapidly occurring, the action of school health staffs in recommending their 
use should coincide with the concensus of local medical and public health 
opinion. 

The Common Cold, Tuberculosis, and Venereal Diseases 

Schools have special opportunities to co-operate in the prevention and 
control of three diseases, or groups of diseases, which are widespread men- 
aces to children and young people; namely, colds, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases. 
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The common cold presents a special problem. A communicable disease, its 
etiology is still unknown. A mild disease, its vague symptomatology apes the 
early manifestations of many more serious diseases. There is no acceptably 
proved method of preventing or treating colds. It is the consensus, however, 
that rest in bed during the early stage may minimize the duration and severity 
of a cold. 

It is impracticable to exclude from school every pupil who exhibits the 
signs and symptoms of a common cold. Yet some measure of control should 
be adopted. Emphasis should be placed on beginning colds and on severe 
colds, characterized by cough and fever. 


First then, the school should encourage parents to keep pupils at home and 
in bed for one to two days when they exhibit genuine signs and symptoms of 
a beginning or severe cold. If the “cold” turns out to be a more serious dis- 
ease, the early isolation and bed-rest will have been an extremely valuable 
preventive and ameliorating measure. Secondly, the school itself should send 
home from school pupils with beginning and severe colds. As a practical 
matter, a cold may be judged “severe” enough to warrant exclusion from 
school when the usual signs and symptoms are accompanied by fever sufh- 
cient to elevate the body temperature to 100 degrees Fahrenheit or above. The 
fever thermometer in competent hands may be used as a guide to control of the 
common cold in schools. 


Tuberculosis, the “white plague,” is still the leading cause of death in 
the 15- to 25-age group. The school can especially aid in the eradication of 
this disease (1) through education of pupils concerning the nature of this 
disease and (2) through co-operation in case-finding. Every school should 
adopt a case-finding plan, utilizing the best-known diagnostic measures, such 
as Mantoux tests, patch tests, chest x-rays, and fluoroscopic examinations. Every 
pupil should be thoroughly informed concerning the cause of tuberculosis, the 
way it spreads, the methods available for its prevention and control, and the 
extent of community efforts to control it. School efforts in tuberculosis con- 
trol should be carefully co-ordinated with community programs. Attention 
is called to the fact that the school can obtain specialized assistance with this 
problem through local, state, and national organizations devoted to tubercu- 
losis control. 


Venereal disease has its highest incidence in the late ‘teens. Syphilis and 
gonorrhea are communicable diseases, practically always spread by person-to- 
person contact. Organized education has a responsibility for preventing the 
spread of these diseases. It should be recognized that recent progress in medi- 
cine has made it possible to cure a very high percentage of cases in a com- 
paratively short time. Responsible educators will take community leadership 
and obtain community support in co-operation with any specific programs 
planned for venereal disease control. Techniques for the control of venereal 
disease must accord recognition to the fact that its spread is coincident with 
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one of the most basic of human drives. Hence moral, esthetic, economic, and 
scientific approaches are all pertinent to the problem. 
HEALTH COUNSELING AND DETERMINATION OF HEALTH NEEDS 

Health counseling describes the planned, co-operative effort on the part of 
teachers, nurses, physicians, psychologists, dentists, and others to discover the 
health needs and health problems of students and to help them and their 
families find ways of meeting the needs and solving the problems. Determin- 
ing health needs and problems involves the use of teacher observations, screen- 
ing tests, reports from pupils and parents, psychological examinations, and 
medical examinations. Each of these methods is used effectively in a well- 
planned program. The value of health counseling depends in part on the 
complete utilization of all community resources for protecting and improving 
health and, if necessary, augmenting these resources. 


Cumulative Health Records Are Essential 

As part of its program of health counseling, each school should keep a 
convenient, accurate, and up-to-date health record of every student. Insofar 
as the health records include confidential disclosures or findings, these should 
be kept confidential. Whatever record-keeping system is devised, and how- 
ever it is statistically summarized, the individual records themselves should 
be cumulative and progressive throughout the student’s school life. Absence 
records are a part of the health record. 

Individual records should be readily available and accessible to administra- 
tors, teachers, physicians, nurses, and counselors. They should be as clear and 
simple as possible. Good individual records provide the soundest basis and best 
focus for interpreting the health needs of students. Records should be used, 
not merely filed. 

Teachers Observation 

Each teacher should observe her students every day carefully enough to 
suspect when they are in need of medical examination or other professional 
attention. She should pay special attention to an unusual appearance or a 
change in behavior. She should promptly observe that a child is too fat or too 
thin, too pale or too sallow, limping, stuttering, squinting, covered with a 
rash, lacking in usual vitality, suddenly listless, over-shy, over-aggressive, or 
in any other way differentiated from accustomed and normal aspect. When- 
ever a teacher observes any of these conditions, she should refer the student 
for further examination and proper attention. Channels of referral will vary 
in different schools and communities. Very frequently, the student will be 
sent from the teacher to the school nurse; sometimes, by appointment, directly 
to the school medical adviser. 

Screening Tests 

In addition to everyday observation, the classroom teacher should also be 
prepared to give screening tests for vision and hearing and to supervise the 
weighing and measuring of pupils. Vision tests should be made annually in 
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elementary and secondary schools. Hearing tests should be given every year 
in elementary schools, every two years in high schools, preferably with an 
audiometer. All new pupils should have vision and hearing tests. Teachers, 
nurses, or technicians with special training, where available, should give such 
individual audiometer tests indicated in the follow-up group screening tests. 

In the elementary schools, pupils should be weighed every month or two 
in order to detect cessation of growth, which may indicate need for further 
inquiry into the child’s health status. Pupils who fail to increase in weight 
over a three-month period should be referred to the nurse or medical adviser. 
Height should be measured twice a year. Regular weighing and measuring 
is an extremely useful educational device for interesting pupils in their own 
health and growth, but it should not be taken as a reliable index of nutrition. 


Information from Pupils and Parents 

Information received from students and their parents frequently indicates 
the need for health counseling or other help. Such supplementary informa- 
tion should be sought. Sometimes the information is obtained through circu- 
lation of a health history questionnaire by means of which information con- 
cerning recent sickness, accidents, or operations is requested. It may be ob- 
tained through a nurse-student or nurse-parent conference. At times parents 
will communicate directly with a teacher informing her of the recent sickness 
of a student, or providing other significant information. Of particular value 
is information which reveals epilepsy, a history of diabetes, contact with tu- 
berculosis, attacks of rheumatic fever, recent operations, and allergies. 


Psychological Examinations 

Psychological examinations, administered and interpreted by people com- 
petently and thoroughly trained in psychology, are often helpful to the phy- 
sician in evaluating the total health and personality pattern of students. They 
are essential for the proper adjustment of programs of students who suffer 
from mental handicaps or from emotional difficulties of such severity as to 
retard their progress in school work and/or their adjustment to school life. 
Individual psychological tests should be given to those students whenever it 
appears that the results of such tests will help school personnel in aiding the 
student with his mental health adjustment. 
Medical Consultations and Examinations 

All special screening tests and referrals as a result of teacher observation 
or nurse judgment finally head up into competent medical examination by a 
physician. Aided by all the resources of modern medicine, including consult- 
ant services, it is the physician who must finally determine the specific health 
needs of the individual child. Experience has demonstrated that medical ex- 
aminations are most fruitful when the student has been specifically referred 
to the physician because parent, teacher, or nurse suspected that something 
was wrong. Such examinations should always take precedence over routine 
examinations. 
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Every community should make provision for the medical examination of 
students who (1) show signs or symptoms of disease, defect, or disorder, 
(2) fail to grow as expected, or (3) appear to have a health that is the basis 
for failure to make anticipated school progress. 

Many schools and school systems have their own school medical adviser 
(school physician) with whom the school can consult on all matters relating 
to the health of students and staff. Every school should arrange for the 
services of a medical adviser and keep him informed as to what the school 
expects of him. Medical examinations of school staff and students may be 
performed by the school medical adviser, but this is not his principal responsi- 
bility or opportunity to be of service to the school. 

Every effort should be made by the school to have special and required 
periodic examinations done by a private practitioner of medicine, preferably 
the student’s own physician. 

Periodic medical examinations of school pupils can be helpful in health 
maintenance, improvement, and education if they are conducted under cir- 
cumstances in which the full measure of the physician’s skill and the entire 
educational opportunities implicit in the routine examination are utilized. The 
classroom teacher should prepare students for medical examination by explain- 
ing its meaning to them. 

Two circumstances requisite and one extremely desirable for the truly 
helpful periodic medical examination are (1) sufficient time for the physician 
to make a reasonably thorough health appraisal of the student; (2) sufficient 
privacy to permit the disrobing necessary for an adequate examination; and 
(3) the presence of parents at the examination of students too young to assume 
responsibility for their own health care. In the elementary grades, the school 
should make unusual efforts to announce and schedule medical examinations 
at such times and places that a parent can attend the examination and have 
the benefit of the physician’s immediate recommendations. 

During their school years, students should have a minimum of four medical 
examinations: one at the time of entrance to school, one in the intermediate 
grades, one at the beginning of adolescence, and one before leaving school. 
Pupils who have serious defects or abnormalities, who have suffered from seri- 
ous or repeated illnesses, or who engage in vigorous athletic programs require 
more frequent examinations. The physician is the best judge of the need for 
repeated examinations and of the frequency with which they should be given 
additional examinations. Even annual examinations, may be arranged if money, 
time, and personnel permit, but the quality of medical procedures and judg- 
ment should not be sacrificed to a desire for frequent and complete coverage 
of the entire school. Medical examinations should be sufficiently painstaking 
and comprehensive to command medical respect, sufficiently informative to 
guide school personnel in the proper counseling of the student, and sufficiently 
personalized to form a desirable educational experience. 
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Interpreting Health Needs to Students, Parents, and Teachers 


Determined and recorded, thus forming a personal health inventory, the 
specific health needs of the student should be met on a systematic and efficient 
basis. This “follow-up” requires, first of all, proper interpretation of the need 
to students themselves and their parents; to teachers and school administrators; 
and sometimes to the community itself. 

As an integral part of all health service in schools, opportunity should be 
specifically found to inform each student of the meaning of his health record. 
The interpretation should be presented in such a way that it will aid in moti- 
vating the student to want to change faulty health habits or practices, seek 
correction for remediable physical defects or handicaps, and overcome un- 
healthy personal states; such as, malnutrition or abnormal weight. A student 
should know when he needs medical care. 

Parents should also be specifically acquainted with the health needs of 
their children as revealed in school health records. Thus the family can seek 
needed medical care, plan diet changes, make alterations in daily routine, and 
take any other necessary steps at home and in the community for the health 
improvement of the child. To this end the school should regularly report to 
parents on the child’s health status and make immediate notification of serious 
deviations. Whenever necessary, parents should be invited to come to the 
school at a stated time to discuss their child’s health needs with the school 
medical adviser, nurse, teacher, or other qualified health service personnel. 
Such conferences should be considered part of the normal working load of 
the school staff and time for them budgeted. If the parents do not come to 
the school, the school nurse or a teacher should visit them to interpret the 
child’s urgent health needs and explain to them the need and urgency of 
the situation. 

If the teacher is to play her full role in the daily observation and health 
guidance of her students, she, too, must be kept fully informed of the health 
status of each child—especially with regard to those matters which take place 
outside the classroom, such as the findings in medical and dental examina- 
tions, home illnesses, vacation-time operations, and the like. Since the proper 
interpretation of individual health needs is a matter demanding professional 
skill and judgment, the nurse, working in close co-operation with the school 
medical adviser, is often in a most favorable position to interpret medical 
findings and their health implications to the teacher. 

Teacher-nurse conferences should be regularly scheduled. They are usual- 
ly most valuable if devoted largely to review and exchange of information re- 
garding specific cases of pupils who seem to be in serious need of medical 
care, follow-up, or special study. The fully informed teacher can be most help- 
ful both in adjusting the classroom program to the student’s needs and in 
influencing him and his parents to obtain correction of remediable conditions, 
as recommended by the physician. 
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These cautions should be followed by all school personnel when engaged 
in health guidance: (1) do not diagnose diseases or suggest diagnoses to stu- 
dents or parents; (2) do not attempt to select a physician for a student or his 
family. They can and should obtain the names of qualified professional people 
from local medical and dental societies. 

Meeting Health Needs Through Community Resources 

A school may properly insist that all community resources be made avail- 
able to meet the health needs of the students in the school. Such resources 
would naturally include appropriate opportunities for specialized medical con- 
sultation of a diagnostic nature. When resources outside the school or school 
system are utilized (whether private physicians, public clinics, or voluntary 
agencies), efficient liaison arrangements must be made by the school. In par- 
ticular, full provision should be made for two-way exchange of pertinent in- 
formation between the school and the co-operating community agencies. 

The school should assume whatever community leadership, is necessary in 
developing resources to meet the needs of all pupils. If community facilities 
for the mental and physical care of pupils appear inadequate, as determined 
by specific and reliable data, the school should recommend extension of them. 
If the community finds its local resources inadequate to meet the demonstrated 
needs, it may seek help from voluntary agencies, or from county, state, or 
Federal agencies. Health councils, previously described, are appropriate 
agencies for considering the need for an extension of community health re- 
sources and ways for accomplishing this. 


Special problems arise with reference to children whose parents are (1) fi- 
nancially unable to provide medical, dental or other specialized care or (2) un- 
wittingly or willfully neglectful. The school should inform the parent where 
treatment or other needed care for the child can be obtained in the community. 
Persistent willful neglect should be reported to an appropriate agency. The 
judge of a children’s court, or other court of similar jurisdiction, can order 
treatment when parents are unable or unwilling to provide it. 

Two Special Problems of Health Guidance 

Although the health guidance program will be concerned with all prob- 
lems relating to physical, mental, and emotional health, particular attention 
and emphasis should be directed to the problems of rheumatic fever and den- 


tal health. 

Rheumatic fever. As a result of recent medical and public health investi- 
gations, rheumatic fever—often the forerunner of heart disease—has been 
recognized as one of the most serious diseases with which children of school 
age may be afflicted. The symptoms of this disease are many and vague, and 
its diagnosis may often tax the acumen of skilled physicians. Its after-effects 
—on the heart—are its most serious complication. The best known way of 
preventing permanent heart damage is adequate medical care and bed-rest 
during the acute illness, then convalescence until signs of the illness have dis- 
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appeared. Physical activity is gradually resumed during convalescence to the 
limit of the individual’s ability. For most children this will consist of normal 
activity. The school’s best attack on rheumatic fever includes (1) referring 
any pupil for medical examination, but particularly those having a personal 
or family history of rheumatic fever, with signs or complaint of symptoms 
which may precede rheumatic fever (for example, failure to gain or loss of 
weight, pallor, irritability, poor appetite, repeated colds, and sore throats, 
unexplained nose-bleeds, and muscle or joint pains); and (2) for the known 
rheumatic child, (one who has had a previous attack of rheumatic fever with 
or without permanent heart damage) in addition to alertness for signs sug- 
gestive of recurrence, protecting as far as possible from exposure to respiratory 
infection, wetting, or chilling. 

A close liaison should exist between the school and whoever is exercising 
medical supervision of the rheumatic child. Information as to signs and symp- 
toms to be observed as suggestive of possible recurrence; the degree, if any, of 
heart damage and the limitation or modification of activity, if any, should be 
provided the school by the treatment agency. Schools should utilize diagnostic 
service of specialists in rheumatic heart disease to which children with rheu- 
matic fever or suspicious signs of heart disease may be referred for examina- 
tion. In some localities this is available or can be developed as part of the 
community medical resources. In other places such consultation service may 
already be a part of the school health service. 

Dental health. Dental disease (decay, caries) is widely prevalent among 
children. The school should, therefore, grasp its opportunities to promote 
dental health through effective educational procedures. Programs of dental 
health education should be instituted with the objective of motivating stu- 
dents to go regularly to their dentist or a dental clinic for required dental 
care. If a pupil has not been to a dentist within six months, it is usually safe 
for the teacher to assume that he needs dental care and to urge such care. 

While continuing efforts at dental health education are needed at all ages, 
special emphasis should be placed on preventive measures during early school 
years. The most glaring neglect of teeth is found among children under ten. 
Yet maximum dental benefits are attained by dental care and healthful diet 
during childhood. 

When its full educational import is stressed, the school dental inspection 
has proved valuable and should be provided from time to time as an adjunct 
to other phases of dental health education. Such inspections should be made 
by dentists, using mouth mirrors and explorers. (Where legal, dental hygienists 
may carry on school dental inspections.) Data obtained from these inspec- 
tions should be properly recorded*, as part of the health record of the 


8Record forms designated for dental inspections and dental treatment programs by 
Council of Dental Health of The American Dental Association are recommended to 


record basic data. 
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student and the school, so that it may be used (1) to evaluate dental health 
programs, (2) to estimate group dental needs, and (3) to facilitate community 
planning to meet such needs. 

The school is in strategic position to take leadership in community pro- 
grams organized for bringing dental treatment to needy children. Health 
councils at all levels should have dental subcommittees, with representation 
from official dental societies. These subcommittees should evaluate local dental 
needs and designate the type of program needed (private office, clinic, or trail- 
er); further, they may decide what children shall be included in a dental clinic 
program and may even seek funds or assistance for its implementation and 


support. 


Dental care programs should provide complete dental treatment (diagnosis, 
necessary fillings, extractions, prophylaxes, and even orthodontia in cases where 
oral malformations may create a mental hygiene problem) for as many of the 
eligible children as possible. If funds and personnel do not permit this for the 
whole group, treatment should begin with the youngest group and work up- 
ward as far as possible. At the same time emergency treatment should be 
provided for older children. Children should not be selected for dental treat- 
ment programs by tongue depressor inspections (which reveal only extensive 
caries) nor by means of large cavities or toothaches. Programs serving only 
to alleviate pain or treat emergencies handicap efforts to improve dental con- 


ditions. 


Extent of Health Services 
In practice the services for health protection and improvement made avail- 


able to the pupils of any school are sharply limited by considerations of budget, 
experience with end-results, professional judgment, and common sense. School 
expenditures for health protection and improvement services should be guided 
by the over-all objectives of these services in the light of total community re- 
sources for the support of such services. 
IV. HEALTH ASPECTS OF 
Play and physical education contribute much to the health of children but 
to assure the greatest values from such activities certain precautions and pro- 
tective measures must be adopted and followed. 
Adapting to Individual Differences 
Students should choose or be assigned physical activities in accordance with 
their entering or subsequent medical examinations and no activities should be 
prescribed or elected except as their physical status warrants. All pupils should 
be enrolled in physical education classes; those who by reason of illness or dis- 
ability are unable*to participate in the more vigorous forms of activity should 
be assigned to modified activity or to rest, but with full credit in any case. 
Where such provisions are made, no pupil need be excused from physical 
education enrollment. Assignment to modified programs of physical educa- 
tion, including corrective physical education, should be based on a physician’s 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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recommendation, and such specialized programs should be taught by qualified 
teachers and supervised by the school medical adviser. 

When a student has been absent from school as a result of severe illness or 
injury, he should present, before participating in regular class activities, a 
physician’s statement that he is physically fit to do so. All students who have 
been ill should be observed closely by the teachers for signs which might sug- 
gest that they are not altogether fit to participate in normal activities. Con- 
valescents, even those recovering from colds, should not be required to par- 
ticipate in strenuous activities. In the absence of accurate scientific data on 
the subject, girls should not be “required to participate in vigorous activity 
during the early part of the menstrual period. 


The Physical Education Class Program 

Pupils in the elementary school should participate daily in a guided pro- 
gram of play and physical education activities. The activities should be varied 
in nature and suitable to the needs, interests, and physical condition of pupils. 
Individual and sex differences must be taken into account. Pupils should be 
classified and grouped according to their abilities. The program should in- 
clude, as a minimum, an appropriate sampling of games, rhythmics, self-test- 
ing activities, relays, formal exercises, free play, and supervised play. A num- 
ber of these activities may be taught and engaged in on a coeducational basis. 
Separation of boys and girls for instruction and participation in activities ap- 
propriate for one sex or the other should take place beginning with the upper 
elementary grades. Then, instruction and supervision should be by teachers 
of the same sex as the students. Every opportunity should be taken to inte- 
grate physical education activities with other areas of the curriculum. 

Furthermore, when they reach junior and senior high school, students 
should be scheduled for daily periods of physical education, the time for which 
should be sufficient to allow students to change to appropriate clothing, and 
to have a reasonable period of activity followed by a shower. Classes should 
be small enough to permit adequate instruction and activity. The teacher 
load should be comparable to that of other classes and appropriate to the type 
of instruction. Physical education class periods should be utilized for the 
teaching of skills, attitudes, and understandings in the program of activities 
in the school. 

All possible precautions should be taken to prevent accidents. Habits of 
safety in activity—but not overcautiousness—should be developed. 


Extraclass Programs 

Interschool athletic programs should be integral parts of physical education 
programs and as such be financed by school boards and completely administered 
by school officials. In some communities there should be a shift of emphasis 
from interschool to intramural programs and other desirable club activities. 
More young people should receive the benefits of well-directed athletic pro- 
grams. Coaches should be dona fide members of the faculty, and preferably 
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be trained and hold certificates as physical education teachers, knowing the 
fundamentals of each sport. Coaching is teaching. 

Interschool athletic leagues should be confined to the senior high schools. 
Interschool activities for junior high school pupils should be limited to occa- 
sional invitational meets or games. Junior high-school boys should not com- 
pete in American football. An extensive program of intramural activities is 
Play days may be conducted to 








strongly recommended for these students. 
bring together pupils in different elementary and secondary schools for social- 
ized participation in games, but no school championships should be involved 








in these activities. 
Health Safeguards in the Athletic Program 

The health and welfare of students should be the primary consideration in 
planning and conducting athletic programs in secondary schools. To protect 
the health of competing athletes, the following policies and procedures are 









recommended: 
Adequate medical examinations should be provided for all athletes at the 


beginning and as needed during each season of participation, together with 
medical service at all contest. Following an illness, the readmittance of a 
pupil to participation in athletics should be made only on a physician’s recom- 
mendation, and continued under his supervision. Adequate provision should 
be made for obtaining and paying for medical and hospital care of injured 
athletes. The best obtainable protective equipment should be provided for 
all participants and all reasonable precautions should be taken to prevent acci- 











dents. 

Contests should be selected which will not overtax the physical capacities 
of immature pupils. Competition should take place only between teams of 
comparable ability, as determined by standardized classification on such basis 
as strength or age, height, weight. These may be a part of appropriate eligi- 
bility requirements. 

Playing seasons should be of reasonable duration, with no postseason con- 
tests. No preseason game should be played until athletes are well drilled in 
fundamentals and are in excellent physical condition. There should be no 
state championships and no interstate competition except between schools lo- 
Contests should be confined to small geographic 











cated near state borders. 
areas within the state. 

Boys should participate in only two interscholastic sports per year, and 
those in separate sport seasons. 

Interscholastic boxing should not be permitted. 

Interschool competition for girls should be limited to invitational events, 
chiefly in the form of sports days or playdays where mass participation is em- 
phasized. All girls’ athletic activities should be taught, coached, and refereed 
by professionally prepared women leaders, and should be divorced entirely 
from any interscholastic athletic contests for boys. 
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V. EDUCATION AND CARE OF THE HANDICAPPED 
No school health program is complete unless provisions are made for the 
identification of handicapped students and the adaptation of programs to meet 
their needs. The physical and mental health of a handicapped student may 
be further impaired by neglect of his special problem. 


Identification of Handicap 

Children should be considered handicapped whose physical disabilities or 
mental difficulties, arising from any cause, require from the school special 
attention beyond that given to other children. The amount or degree of 
disability determines the need for special attention; the nature of the disability 
guides the kind of special attention to be given. 

Some handicapping conditions are obvious. Others, such as certain vision 
and hearing defects and some mental and emotional disorders will be detected 
by the teacher in daily observations and by convenient classroom tests. Screen- 
ing tests, where feasible, should be employed for this purpose. Still other 
conditions may be reported to the school by the parents or the student’s own 
physician; such reporting should be strongly encouraged. Other defects may 
be revealed through the schocl medical examination or psychoiogical tests. 


Determination of the nature and extent of the disability, either by exam- 
ination or report, is the special responsibility of the school medical adviser and 
psychologist or both. They should have access to special diagnostic and con- 
sultation services as needed. The amount and kind of special attention which 
the mentally or physically handicapped child shall have are to be determined 
by the principal administrator of the school after consultation with the school 
medical adviser, psychologist, and teachers who have had or will have the 
pupil in immediate charge. 


The school should vigorously recommend proper treatment to the parents 
of the handicapped child and should, if necessary, direct them to agencies for 
treatment. In some instances apparently irremediable handicaps will be cor- 
rected or improved by proper treatment. 


Social Adjustment Is Essential 

The handicapped child should be treated so far as possible just as if he 
had no handicap. Special attention should not go beyond that absolutely 
necessary to enable him to go along and get along with the class in which he 
is placed. On the other hand, there can be no objection to making any modi- 
fications, exceptions, or provisions in the “regular” school program which will 
enable the handicapped child better to adjust himself to his tasks, teachers, 
and mates. The child should be helped to live successfully within his limita- 
tions, even if this means doing things in different ways and at different times 
from other children. He should be reasonably protected from feelings of in- 
competency, frustration, failure, or a sense of being too different from other 
children. Social adjustment is the paramount issue. 
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Adaptation of Regular School Program 

Special provisions for handicapped pupils should be made so far as pos- 
sible within the classroom to which they normally would be assigned. Assign- 
ment to special classes, even if they are within the resources of the school, 
should be kept to a minimum. Students in special classes should join with 
normal classes whenever feasible (as, for example, in sports and assembly pro- 
grams) and not be kept as a completely differentiated group. In assigning pu- 
pils to special classes, due consideration should be given to mental capacity 
and previous educational attainments as well as to physical disabilities. Place- 
ment requires careful study of the individual pupil; there is no rule of thumb. 

Among the special provisions that the school may properly make for handi- 
capped students continuing in regular classes are the following: 


Specially constructed chairs and desks — for the orthopedically disabled children 
Appropriate seating arrangements — “down front” for children with vision or hearing 
defects 


Scheduling of classes all on one floor 

Rest periods and facilities (cots) for resting —for children with cardiac and other 

impairments 

Permission to attend school for only part of the day 

Adaptation of physical education requirements 

Transportation to and from school. 

If a school makes adequate adaptations for individual disabilities, even 
children with severe cardiac, orthopedic and other physical handicaps may 
obtain their education in regular classes. For some students a combined hos- 
pital and school program may be desirable for certain periods of time. Most 
epileptics may attend regular school but the teachers and classmates should be 
properly prepared in advance to understand their problem. 

Special Classes 

Experience has shown that special “sight-saving” classes will benefit chil- 
dren with vision defect of 20/70 or worse in the better eye after correction 
(and certain other eye conditions subject to amelioration in such classes). 

Special classes are also appropriate for children with IQ’s between ap- 
proximately 50 and 70. However they should have individual intelligence 
tests by a competent tester before being enrolled in a special class. 

The so-called “slow learners,” with IQ’s between approximately 70 and 
90, should be enrolled in regular classes. Well-trained teachers will soon 
recognize the mental handicap of these children and sympathetically give them 
opportunities for success and adjustment within their range of achievement. 

Part-time special classes or special periods should be provided for pupils 
who need lip-reading instruction or speech correction. In some areas this 
may require an itinerant teacher. 

Severely, crippled students, whether their condition is caused by cerebral 
palsy, poliomyelitis, other disease, or accident, may benefit from a special class 
or special school, but they should not be enrolled in such classes if it is possible 
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to make adaptations appropriate to their disabilities in their regular class pro- 
ram. 

: Totally blind or deaf children require particular consideration and very 
specialized educational attention. A planned program for locating such chil- 
dren is needed. They should be enrolled in classes or schools adequately 
equipped and staffed to provide programs of education for their limitations. 

Since it is the responsibility of the school to provide education for all chil- 
dren in a community, some provision should be made for the regular instruc- 
tion of the few “home-bound” children too handicapped to be enrolled in or 
attend school at all. Very often these children are completely forgotten and 
overlooked. Home instruction by a special tutor, home teacher, or specially 
assigned teacher helps these children to continue their education and prevents 
their feeling neglected. 
Teachers of the Handicapped 

Special classes require teachers with good basic preparation and experience 
with normal children as well as special preparation for understanding and 
helping the handicapped. The student-teacher ratio should be lower than 
that in regular classes, for more individual attention is necessary in adapting 
educational goals and objectives, however limited, to the needs and capacities 
of severely handicapped children. 

VI. QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL HEALTH PERSONNEL 

The application of sound school health policies and operation of a success- 
ful school health program obviously requires personnel well prepared for their 
tasks and well qualified to solve the day-by day problems arising out of con- 
tinuing and shifting health needs. 
Pre-service Preparation of Specialized Health Personnel 


Minimum requirements for various types of personnel frequently are em- 
bodied in certification and licensing requirements, but whenever possible 
employing agencies should utilize the more exacting qualifications recommend- 
ed by professional organizations. The qualifications of school physicians and 
school dentists, whether employed by departments of education or depart- 
ments of health, should meet or exceed those recommended by the Committee 
on Professional Education of the American Public Health Association. Simi- 
larly, the qualifications of nurses in schools should meet or exceed those recom- 
mended by the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. Psycholo- 
gists and nutritionists should meet the standards set by their professional or- 
ganizations. Medical, dental, nursing, and other professional schools should 
give their students a better understanding of children and of school health 
programs. 

Pre-service Preparation of Teachers” 

Because the teacher has such an important role in the school health pro- 
gram, teachers colleges and other institutions preparing teachers need exten- 
sive programs of health education. The properly prepared teacher should be 
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a healthy individual with accurate up-to-date information about health and 
the principles of healthful living. She should also be prepared to assume the 
many responsibilities for the health of her students which the operation of 
sound school health program has been shown to require. The specific ob- 
jectives of teacher education for health education and suggestions for the con- 
tent of courses may be inferred from the previous sections of this report. 
Adequate health service programs must be organized in all colleges and 
institutions preparing teachers. Provision should be made for periodic 


medical examinations, effective health counseling, and suitable facilities and 
Every institution preparing teachers should 


personnel for infirmary care. 
have the services of a physician and a nurse, one of whom should be full 
time, and one or more properly qualified educators. All students should en- 
joy living conditions which provide proper safeguards for health and mental 
efficiency and which encourage desirable standards of living. 

Courses in personal and community health should be required for all 
prospective teachers. These courses, which are directed primarily toward 
helping the prospective teacher maintain or improve her own health and aug- 
ment her understanding and appreciation of personal and community hygiene, 
should be supplemented by a course or courses that will inculcate the attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills required in carrying out her responsibilities in a modern 
school health program. Such courses should prepare prospective teachers: to 
detect in children signs and symptoms denoting deviations beyond the 
normal range of physical, mental, and emotional health; to understand the 
growth and development characteristics of children at different ages; to be- 
come proficient in such procedures as weighing, measuring, and performing 
screening tests of vision and hearing: to become acquainted with the techniques 
of health counseling, including methods of working with specialized health 
personnel and with parents; to learn how to plan and conduct health instruc- 
tion for various grades; and to become familiar with the multiform aspects 
of school health programs and the co-operation which they require from spe- 
cialists and from community agencies. 

Part of the pre-service preparation of teachers should be obtained through 
active participation in school health activities and supervised practice teaching. 

These institutions which prepare individuals for secondary-school teaching 
need to offer programs to prepare certain students for giving direct health in- 
struction. The need for specially prepared teachers in this area is now more 
generally recognized than in former years, and the number of teachers so 
prepared should increase. 

Recommended qualifications for health educators have been stated and are 
available. While no specific standards for health co-ordinators or health coun- 
selors have been promulgated, such individuals should have the same prepara- 
tion recommended for health educators together with several years of experi- 
ence in health education or other type of health work. 
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In-service Education of Specialized Personnel and Teachers 

Programs of in-service education should be provided for both professional 
health personnel and for teachers. Parts of such programs should bring to- 
gether the different professional groups engaged in school health activities; 
other parts are conducted most appropriately through meetings of groups with 
similar professional interests and backgrounds. Systematic attention to period- 
ical and standard literature on health and health education will also prove 
useful. Frequently, in-service programs must be organized on a regional or 
state basis, although large communities may well organize independent in- 
service educational programs. 

Professional personnel working within a school system deserve the best of 
specialized professional supervision in order that they may know exactly what 
is expected of them in the performance of their duties in the school. The 
Health Council may aid in outlining duties so that they do not conflict or 
overlap. 

One of the great needs in improving school health programs is better pro- 
fessional leadership and supervision of specialized school health personnel. 
The school nurse if employed by a board of education works alone in most 
schools; if employed by a health department she often works under a general 
supervisor. Part-time school physicians and dentists usually are without the 
benefit of professional leadership and direction, except in some larger cities. 

In consolidated school districts and large communities, a full-time nurse 
supervisor is warranted. In other places the school may join with other 
community agencies, such as the health department or visiting nurse associa- 
tion, in obtaining a properly supervised school nursing service which is in- 
tegrated both with community nursing activities and community educational 
efforts. 

Plans should be developed to secure superior leadership for the medical and 
dental aspects of school health programs. Arrangement will vary, as in the case 
of nurses, according to local circumstances. Such professional supervision and 
leadership are vital to the realization of the goals of school health policies. 

In most schools there are teachers whose preparation did not cover what 
is now included in teachers colleges’ courses in health education, child growth 
and development, and health care of children. If these teachers are to assume 
fully their functions in the school health program, it is essential that they be 
given in-service education. Such education is needed also to keep all teachers 
informed of new developments and procedures. It can be obtained through 
courses at teacher-preparing institutions, through extension courses, or through 
in-service units provided by local school authorities with the co-operation of ” 
health agencies, all bulwarked by appropriate books and journals. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it is plain that every school has some immediate opportuni- 

ties for revising its own health policies and improving its health program. It 
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is hoped that ideas for the betterment of health in thousands of different school 
situations may evolve from Suggested School Health Policies. Progress can 


be made in many directions. Schools can: 


Organize a school health council; 
Make provisions for healthier school living by raising their standards of inspection for 


safety and sanitation, by employing more understanding and emotionally stable teachers, 
by paying more attention to the health of school personnel, and serving better food; 
Improve the quality of health and safety instruction by according more time, securing 
better-qualified teachers, granting more scholastic credit, and providing more adequate 


teaching materials; 
Clarify and sharpen their programs for the prevention and control of communicable 


diseases and avoidable accidents; 

Institute wider programs of health counseling, including keener teacher observation, 

more frequent screening tests, and more useful medical and psychological examinations; 

Enforce more intelligent precautions in physical education and athletic programs; 

Identify sooner and provide more sensibly for handicapped children; 

Provide in-service education to help teachers to understand children’: health problems. 

Participate in programs of parent and community health education; and 

Seek qualified medical advisers, nurses, health educators, and other necessary specialists. 

Measurable results from the application of better school health programs 
cannot be expected overnight—but their conscientious pursuit must inevitably 
be reflected in improved mortality and morbidity records as well as in happier, 
healthier lives for millions of human beings. A healthier America waits upon 
and depends upon the universal adoption of sound school health policies. 
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A Statement of the Health Needs of School-Age Pupils 
and Recommendations for Implementation* 


PART I. A STATEMENT OF NEEDS 


DUCATORS and health workers have for years considered the health of 

school children an area of prime importance to society. Studies, surveys, 
conferences, and reports have been published describing programs and condi- 
tions relating to school health. The draft findings of World War I and more 
recently the Selective Service findings of World War II have again focused the 
attention of the nation on the health needs of school-age children. In 1942, 
21.7 per cent of the population was composed of children 5 to 17 years of age. 
This is usually considered as the school population. 

The schools, because of the compulsory attendance laws, have contact with 
more of the children and youth for longer periods of time than any other 
public agency. No other agency except the home has such an opportunity to 
give them significant instruction and to develop compelling motives in mat- 
ters pertaining to health. Less personal, less emotional, and, in general, more 
scientific than the home, the schools recognize social as well as individual 
values in conserving the health of children. It is here that children are first 
grouped together for long periods under supervision and that the real effects 
of poor health are usually first observed. 

The schools are the universal agency whose unique function is education. 
They are supposed to possess the leadership, facilities, and equipment for se- 
curing effective health outcomes during the most critical and formative period 
of learning. Yet America with such a strategic and universal agency as the 
schools has tended to oversimplify the health objectives in education. Health 
and physical fitness cannot be conferred by talk or sporadic and feeble efforts. 
Long-term and constant efforts are essential. Economic factors, lack of avail- 
ability of personnel and service, and lack of the kind of education that pre- 
cipitates appropriate action reflects the inadequacies of past efforts as revealed 
by Selective Service findings. The Selective Service findings reveal that many 
adults 18 to 36 years of age had physical and mental defects which prevented 
them from serving in the Armed Services of our country. The situation 
which concerns the nation is that, of the approximately 22 million men of 
military age, 40 per cent or between 8 and 9 million of them are unfit for 
military service. Of the over 4 million rejected for military service, approxi- 
mately 700,000 had remediable defects which were not remedied. It is reason- 


*This report was prepared by the following people representing the indicated agencies: 
Katherine Bain, U. S. Children’s Bureau; Mayhew Derryberry, U. S. Public Health Service; 
Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education; George Wheatley, School Health Section, 
American Public Health Association, and Ben Miller, American Association of Health, 
a Education, and Recreation, a department of the National Education Association, 

airman. 
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DEFECT CORRECTIONS BY ARMY! 
June 1, 1943 to May 31, 1944 





Number of Cases 


Type of Defects 


Dental Work 
cases 14,600,000 
fillings 31,000,000 
bridges and dentures 1,400,000 
dentures repaired 196,000 
teeth replaced 6,000,000 
Venereals inducted and treated 138,700 
Hernia Operations (1943) 25,900 
Illiterates inducted and corrected 133,600 





ed that if these defects were detected early and treatment received that these 
men would not have been rejected. The above table is an illustration of the 
extent that these health and education defects are correctable. The expense 
and loss of time is tremendous. 


Educational attainment is based on biological endowment and proper 
growth and development. Infections and physical impairments decrease the 
opportunity which a child has for optimum physical and educational attain- 
ment. Children attend school for 5 hours a day for approximately 175 days 
a year for 12 years. This is society’s way of assuring that each succeeding gen- 
eration will rise above the accomplishments of the preceding generation. The 
full benefits of the provisions of society can only be realized when children 
enjoy optimum health. For that reason, programs designed to assure healthy 
school children have been inaugurated in the schools. They are concerned 
with health services, health guidance, health instruction, and physical educa- 
tion. Not all programs are of equal caliber nor are they equal in effects. 


The pre-induction or pre-employment medical examinations of young 
draftees and of young workers and the close medical supervision being re- 
ceived by members of the Armed Forces and to an increasing degree by work- 
ers reveal many neglected physical and mental inadequacies which could and 
should have been prevented or corrected in childhood. Similar findings in draft 
examinations in World War I led to a great wave of legislation intending to 
prevent this from again occurring by providing for medical inspection of school 
children. Studies of these efforts in the last twenty years have revealed again 
and again their inadequacy to prevent the medical conditions now being re- 
vealed. This report will describe these shortcomings and will recommend 
measures to strengthen and supplement school health programs in order that 


1Wartime Health and Education — Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, United States Senate, Seventy-Eighth Congress Second Session, 
Pursuant to S. Res. 74. Part 5. Washington, D. C.; U. S. Government Printing Office, 
July 10, 11, and 12, 1944, P. 1667. 
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children may have maximum opportunity to achieve their optimum growth 
and development and know how to live healthfully when they reach maturity. 


HEALTH NEEDS OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 


What are the health needs of school-age children which must be considered? 
The Committee defined these needs as follows: 


Children Need 


A safe, sanitary, healthful school environment. This means: 

Control of such environmental factors of heat, air, light, sunshine, buildings, 
grounds, noise, color, construction, water supply, sewage disposal, and play 
space so that they contribute to, rather than deter from, healthful school ex- 
periences. 

An environment in which boys and girls are “freed as far as possible from the 
conditions which produce unnecessary fear, anxieties, conflicts, and emotional 
stresses.” 


. Teachers who are equipped by training, temperament, and health to give not only 


specific instruction but who can also help children to mature emotionally. This 
means: 
Teachers not only prepared to teach content but those who are also emotionally 
stable and adjusted because the development of healthful personalities is de- 
pendent upon the relationships and attitudes which are built up between 
teacher and children. 


. Protection from infections and conditions which interfere with proper growth and 


development. This means: 
Adequate examination and inspection of pupils, teachers, and custodial per- 
sonnel to detect communicable diseases as well as deviations which impair 
health. 
An opportunity to receive necessary immunization and testing procedures. 


. An opportunity to realize their potentialities of growth and development. This 


means: 
Adequate medical and dental care on the basis of individual needs as shown by 
examinations. 
Adequate nutrition. 
Participation in a program of physical activity designed to develop organic 
power, strength, skill, agility, poise, and endurance, as well as ability to par- 
ticipate with others in games and sports which promote alertness, co-operation, 
respect for individuals and groups, initiative, and a feeling of personal worth. 
Participation in a recreational program designed to create interest in activities 
which develop talents that make for wholesome living, as well as broaden the 
child’s horizon of the world in which he lives. 
That there is a balance and rhythm in the child’s daily life which is in keeping 
with his physical, mental, and emotional needs. 


5. To learn how to live healthfully. This means: 





That they learn to make wise decisions, form health habits and attitudes based 
on scientific knowledge of health and disease. 

That they have opportunity to make choices and assume increasing responsibil- 
ity for their own health. 
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Unmet Needs 


Federal, states, and local communities need to consider the following: 
Safe, Sanitary, Healthful School Environment 

No specific data are at hand to give an over-all national picture of the ade- 
quacy and condition of school buildings now in use. It has, however, been 
estimated that it will require a plant program of approximately three billion 
dollars to compensate for postponed construction and to recondition, renovate, 
and repair existing educational plants. This three billion dollar estimate is 
only to catch up with the wartime lag in school plant construction and main- 
tenance. It is further estimated that an additional four billion dollars will be 
required to provide adequate educational buildings, equipment, and grounds 
which will fully meet the environment and educational needs of all children 
and youth. 

In its publication, Education for All American Youth, the Educational 
Policies Commission advocates a school plant which can serve the entire com- 
munity. for all ages. The American Association of School Administrators in 
its publication, Paths to Better Schools, advocates the same principle. That 
communities and states have a tremendous task ahead, if adequate school facili- 
ties are to be provided, may be seen from the 1941-42 report of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Of the 226,660 buildings reported in use, 107,692 or 48.4 per 
cent were one-room buildings. “The proportion that one-room schools consti- 
tuted of the total in 1941-42 ranged from 6.3 per cent in New Jersey to 87.3 
per cent in South Dakota. In eighteen states more than half of all buildings 
in use were still one-teacher schools.”* 

2. Teaching Personnel 

“Examination of health teaching practices from the standpoint of those 
who administer the schools reveals, in general, two apparent needs: (1) The 
need for specialists in health teaching fields, and (2) the need for a better 
health education background for teachers of all subjects.”* Kleinschmidt points 
out that teachers have not been prepared adequately to understand the health 
needs of children or how to meet them because: 

a. School administrators have been slow to recognize the need for college hygiene 

programs; 

b. Health instructors have not been well prepared; 

c. There has been ineffective leadership in school health education: 

d. School curriculums are overcrowded; and, 

e. Hygiene courses have been inadequate in regard to content. 

As Kleinschmidt further comments, “Without suitably educated health 
instructors in charge of teacher education institutions, it naturally follows that 
these institutions can neither prepare the ordinary classroom teachers in the 


*Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40, Vol. II, Chap. III. Washington, D, C.: U. S. 


Office of Education. P. 33. 
8Teacher Preparation in Health Education, Bulletin 1942, No. 1. Washington, D. C.: 


U. S. Office of Education. P, 11. 
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elementary and secondary schools for their tasks as health educators, nor equip 
the health supervisor or health co-ordinator for leadership in the field.” 
Another need to improve the teaching personnel is inherent in the com- 
pensation that they receive for their work. Salary schedules show that the 
average teacher's pay in 1941-42 was $1441 per year, $1955 in urban com- 
munities and $959 in rural communities. “In the fourteen southern states 
reporting on this item for 1941-42, average salaries for Negroes ranged from 
$226 in Mississippi to $1593 in Maryland, in comparison with a range for 
white from $712 in Mississippi to $1796 in Delaware. In six of the fourteen 
states reporting, the average salary for Negro teachers was less than $600.”* 


There is also the need to attract the kinds of individuals who are equipped 
to work with children. The physical, mental, and emotional status of a teacher 
is of more importance to the growth and development of children than the 
teacher’s command of subject matter. If schools are to make a contribution in 
preventing the one in twenty-two” of the 15-year-olds who will eventually find 
his way into a mental institution, the health and emotional stability of teachers 
should receive serious consideration. Fenton warns that, “The most serious 
hindrance to efforts along the line of mental hygiene in schools is inadequate 
training and understanding of the average school administrator and classroom 
teacher.””® 

In summary, the most pressing needs in securing properly qualified teach- 
ers is the selection for teacher training, the preparation in the basic sciences 
and methods, certification and supervision, and adequate compensation for 
work performed. 

3. Preventive Health Program 

A health program in the school that is truly preventive must be such that 
conditions which impair the present or future health of the child will be 
recognized and prevented, corrected, or otherwise alleviated. What every 
school-age child needs with respect to health service: 

a. Immunization against smallpox, diphtheria, and, in some instances pertussis, tetanus, 

and typhoid. 

b. Protection against exposure to such diseases as tuberculosis through examination of 

teachers and other personnel with whom children come in contact in school. 

c. Dental care—examination and treatment of any dental abnormality. 

d. Screening procedures for vision, hearing, and other defects and conditions. 

e. Medical care—examination and treatment of any physical and mental abnormality. 

f. Health supervision—while the child is in school, day-to-day observation by teachers 

for signs of good health or illness and protection from injury. 

g. Mental health service. 





‘Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40, and 1940-42, op. cit. Pp. 37-38. 

SWartime Health and Education — Interim Report from the Subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education to the Committee on Education and Labor United States Senate, 
Pursuant to S. Res. 74. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, January 
1945. Pp. 2, 3. 
®Teacher Preparation in Health Education, op. cit. P. 11. 
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To achieve these goals the amounts of funds being expended are very in- 
adequate. In the 1941-42 report of the U. S. Office of Education, forty-three 
states report expenditures for school health services. Per pupil expenditure 
for health services, for all children 5-17 years of age as reported amounted to 
78 cents. This ranged from .018 cents in one state to $3.07 in another. Ten 
states reported per pupil expenditures of more than one dollar. Nineteen 
states reported expenditures of less than 50 cents per pupil. 

Expenditures for education per pupil in average daily attendance ranged 
from $31.23 in Mississippi to $169.00 in New York, with the national average 
at $94.03. Expenditures for health services by state departments of education 
amounted to eight tenths of one per cent of the annual average educational 
expenditure per pupil. 

The figures covering expenditures for health service as reported by state de- 
partments of education do not give the complete picture. Departments of 
public health, both city and county, have for years provided services to school 
children. In a report by Mountin and Flook dated 19417 it is reported that in: 

5 states health departments have full responsibility for school health services 

1 state the education department has full responsibility for school health services 

41 states health and education departments jointly share responsibility 

3 states, in addition to education and health, some other state agency is interested in 

school health services. 

Federal funds available to states for maternal and chilld health through 
appropriations under Title V, Part I of the Social Security Act, are used to pro- 
mote and carry out school health services in many counties. In addition, 
states and localities contribute to the support of school health services. Funds 
available to the state health departments through Federal grants in aid for 
general public health purposes also contribute to school health service through 
the support of county health units. 

The amount expended by public health agencies for school health services 
is not known, yet the evidence previously presented is indicative of how far 
short of our health goals we are for school children. 

The most satisfactory progress has been in regard to protecting the child 
from those communicable diseases for which there are specific preventive 
measures. Increasing numbers of children are entering school already protected 
against these diseases and more schools are prepared to administer necessary 
protection to those who need it. Here legislative and health education activities 
have been largely instrumental in bringing about utilization of these protective 
measures. Rural areas and states without vaccination laws have made the 
poorest progress in the application of modern knowledge in the control of 
communicable diseases of childhood. This is one aspect of the school health 
program which will assume much less importance in time, as the community 


‘Distribution of Health Services in the Structure of State Government, Public Health 
Bulletin No. 184, Third Edition. 1943. 
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health services are able to reach all children during infancy and bring them to 
school already protected for certain diseases. 

As one of the controls for communicable diseases, teachers and custodial 
personnel should be X-rayed for tuberculosis prior to employment and at regu- 
lar intervals thereafter. High-school students should be X-rayed also. 

The most universal need among children is in regard to dental care. Sur- 
veys have revealed how widespread is dental caries among the school-age popu- 
lation, how rapidly untreated caries progresses, and how costly and extensive 
is the repair work required to rehabilitate the neglected teeth of the adult. In 
some localities substantial sums of public funds are spent to examine children’s 
mouths to find caries and little or no money is spent for corrective work. 
Dental examinations at present are of little use as a screening measure, since 
most children need care. 


After a complete dental care program for children is inaugurated and con- 
tinuing care is provided, the annual or semi-annual examination will need to be 
part of the program. 

Three organs intimately concerned with the education of the child are the 
eyes, ears, and speech organs. The adequacy and the environmental condi- 
tions that make for satisfactory functioning are, therefore, of special import- 
ance to school authorities. Prevention, case-finding and treatment facilities 
for these conditions are inadequate. In urban centers vision testing and cor- 
rection is a more widespread practice than detection and treatment of hard of 
hearing and defective speech cases. In rural areas, as a rule, there are no 
satisfactory arrangements to care for poor sight, hearing, or speech cases among 
school children. All three of these conditions require specialized medical serv- 
ice for diagnosis and treatment. On the other hand, case finding can be done 
by. tests conducted by nonmedical personnel. These tests are particularly im- 
portant when the child enters school, but should be repeated at intervals dur- 
ing his school life. 

The main purpose for the institution of medical examinations or “medical 
inspections” in the school was to detect physical defects. Forty or more years 
ago when medical inspection in the schools began it was introduced as a case- 

finding procedure. At that time it was the best way to discover children in 
need of medical attention. 


In a recent report by Duncan, forty-one states submitted answers to ques- 
tionnaires stating that they all recommended physical examinations for stu- 
dents: “twelve states, however, require such examination by law. Of these 
twelve states, five require the examination annually, one requires it every 
four years, and six require it every three years. 

“Three of the twelve states report that students may be exempt from the 
examination for religious or constitutional grounds, and nine report that they 
may not.” 
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Modern public health methods have led to the development of more satis- 
factory “screening” procedures than medical inspection to find cases of ill 
health. Examples are the Wasserman test, the tuberculin test, the paper or 
micro-film X-ray, the audiometer, the Snellen test, and other tests. All of these 
look for special conditions among population groups where the condition is 
known to be prevalent. Appropriate tests, such as the audiometer and the 
Snellen test, when properly used with school children make it possible to ex- 
amine children frequently and efficiently. 

Physicians and nurses well qualified in public health and education are 
needed to organize, supervise, and interpret such modern case-finding pro- 
grams in the school and to secure additjonal diagnostic service and treatment 
for the defects discovered. In addition to such specific defect-finding tests to 
be done at frequent and regular intervals during the child’s school life, pro- 
vision must be made for thorough medical examinations of school children 
because the “screening tests” mentioned above are not a substitute for medical 
appraisal of the whole child. But such an evaluation takes times and requires 
a skilled medical and nursing service. There must be opportunity for the 
physician and nurse to learn the history of the child, to look for physical and 
emotional abnormalities and developmental defects, to evaluate such screening 
tests which may have been done, to plan with parents and teachers for neces- 
sary treatment and for adjustments at school and home. Medical examina- 
tions as described are at present rarely done. If such complete examinations 
were made fewer children would go through school with neglected health con- 
ditions and more parents and children would have conviction about the value 
of health examinations. High-school students frequently have even less health 
services than elementary school children. Though the stresses and strains of 
this period are very great, often all that is provided is examinations for the 
students taking part in competitive athletics. 


Studies of the reasons for failure to secure treatment of physical defects has 
shown that many children did not receive treatment because the condition was 
not accurately diagnosed. Perhaps the most conspicuous medical condition in 
this category is heart disease. This condition is the most serious disease among 
children of school age and yet measures for its accurate recognition and ade- 
quate treatment are lacking in most school health programs. Diagnostic and 
treatment services should be provided to aid in the proper care of this condi- 


tion. 

Special medical facilities are needed also for many other medical problems 
of school children, such as malnutrition, orthopedic, hard of hearing, poor 
vision, and emotional abnormalities. In urban localities the problem may be 
solved by the mobilization and better utilization of existing resources. In 
rural areas it will be necessary in many localities to create the treatment fa- 
cilities and provide adequately trained personnel so that these facilities will 


produce the best results. 
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School health services require adequate medical and nursing skill in order 
to function properly. As a rule schools in large cities have the services of both 
a physician and nurse, although the ratio of nurses and physicians to pupils is 
not adequate to perform the desired functions previously mentioned. In rural 
areas where approximately 50 per cent of the nation’s children live, except for 
some medical inspection by health officers and local physicians, little or no 
medical service is available to school children. Public health nurses provide 
service but this is not adequate in amount to maintain the necessary follow-up 
to secure treatment for physical and mental abnormalities. There are 845 of 
3000 counties in which there is no public health nursing service. 


Because they function in the schools, physicians and nurses must under- 
stand school methods and problems. For this reason and because of the spe- 
cialized character of many of the physical and mental abnormalities associated 
with normal growth and development, physicians and nurses planning to en- 
gage in school health work need specialized training. Today this is difficult 
to obtain. 

A key person in the school health service is the teacher. A major objective 
in school service is to provide for the day-to-day supervision of the child while 
he is in school. This is largely the responsibility of the classroom teacher. But 
few of them are qualified either through pre-service or in-service training to 
recognize the characteristics of normal, healthy children, or to detect the signs 
of illness or to utilize height and weight measurement or vision testing as 
health teaching tools. 

States provide practically no professional medical or nursing supervision 
of school health services. Only one state provides for supervision of school 
medical service by a physician. Three states provide for supervision of school 
nursing service by a nurse. In the past several years some professional super- 
vision has been introduced unofficially in those few states where co-operative 
working arrangements have been established between state departments of 
public health and of public instruction. 


One other aspect of the preventive program must be mentioned. There is 
a growing realization among school health workers and persons interested in 
mental hygiene, that the school needs to look toward a program which will 
contribute in preventing behavior disturbances from occurring. Fifty per cent 
of all hospital beds are occupied by individuals who were not able to cope 
with the realities of life. It is stated that one in twenty-two of all 15-year-olds 
will eventually be committed to a mental institution. The school health serv- 
ice program if manned with professional workers experienced in child guid- 
ance could assist with this problem. The total number of trained psychiatrists 
in this country is small (3,000) and, at present, few are available to the civilian 
population. This need, however, must be met and school administrators and 
health officers should plan for services in this important long-neglected area 
of school health. 
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Research in school health problems is at the present time virtually non- 
existent. For example, little is known as to the reason for the annual incre- 
ment of vision defects or variations in growth which occur among school-age 
children. Study of the contribution which environmental factors make to 
the health of school children should be made with as much vigilance and 
persistence as is done in the field of industrial hygiene. Administrative studies 
of the most effective way to organize a program of service and to reach the 
goals described are greatly needed. 

4. An Opportunity to Realize Their Potentialities of Growth and Develop- 

ment 
Adequate Medical and Dental Care 

For many years.school health services have been discovering defects in 
school children but little has been done to correct these defects. The Hagers- 
town Study showed that a relatively large number of the Selectees who had 
been rejected because of certain defects already gave evidence of the same 
defects fifteen years beforé as shown by school examinations. From all avail- 
able sources of information estimates have been made of the number of chil- 
dren under twenty-one years in the United States with various physical handi- 
caps. They are as follows: 

ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 21 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
WITH VARIOUS PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 








Nature of Defect Number of Cases 
Orthopedic and _ plastic MINIS ccacintiiekie cual ra 500,000 
Rheumatic fever or heart disease —.. Ne ns eS Pe _....  §00,000 
Congenital syphilis SE —_ 980,000 
Tuberculosis : Sa Sen ee 400,000 
Major allergic disorders (Asthma 1,250,000) 4,000,000 
Convulsive disorders (Epilepsy) — Wert 150,000 
Diabetes : snips the aia eiltettigetaeels cea eiaa “4 Se 
Visual defects ciiecipaetestaleatclae ose achladetiphaceeaepibeceica seems bagialeasec aan 

Totally blind shstojiehsberbaiobieipilbea ebaeiclitekcaiooans 

Partially seeing snc tnilecteleaibithiiaaptadatesiacaista:* 

ee i 
Hearing defects, impared hearing, including deaf (Deaf 17,000) _.... 2,000,000 

TOTAL se eee ie es = _.....18,565,000 





In addition, it is estimated that at least three fourths of all school children 
have dental defects. Examination of youth of 14-17 years participating in 
National Youth Administration programs in 1941 revealed a startling number 
of conditions needing correction. The following table presents some idea of 
the needs in this one area. It will be noted in the table that, in reference to 
dental care alone, of the 100 youths of 14 to 17 years of age who were exam- 
ined, 74.5 per cent were recommended for correction. 
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NUMBER OF SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEDICAL SERVICES AND 
CORRECTIONS PER 100 EXAMINED YOUTHS, AGED 14-17 


Nature of Service or Defect Per Cent 


‘Bele NS a 74.5 
= 15.2 











Refraction 
CUA nce 12.2 
Surgery on eye and annexa wis 0.3 
Tonsillectomy  -......-.. thitatenbeinintiscoa eee 
Circumcision 
Hemorrhoidectomy 
Hernia repair 
Other major surgery 
Other minor surgery 


























Repeated medical therapy 
Special diet (medical advice) 
Study by specialist 
Additional diagnostic procedures 

















Factors preventing adequate medical and dental care are: 

a. Inadequate inappropriately distributed medical personnel and facilities. 

b. Lack of desire for services. 

c. Inability to buy services. 

As reported to the Pepper Committee, “forty per cent of the counties of 
the United States lack full-time local public health service. Many of the ex- 
isting health departments are inadequately financed and staffed. Minimum 
preventive services under the administration of full-time local public health 
departments staffed with qualified personnel should be provided in every com- 
munity.” 

“Data submitted by the Procurement and Assignment Service show that 
at the end of 1943, 553 counties had more than 3,000, 141 counties had more 
than 5,000, and twenty counties had more than 10,000 people per active phy- 
sician in private practice. In addition, eighty-one counties, thirty of which 
had populations of more 3,000, had no practicing physician.” 

Services of specialists are even more inadequately distributed. Of the 2,- 
600 pediatricians in the country, 1,000 serve the four and one-half million 
children living in the large cities, while to meet the needs of the twenty mil- 
lion children living in small communities there are less than 100 pediatricians. 

“The wartime shortages are merely sharper manifestations of the long- 
standing and steadily growing maldistribution described above. There is 
every indication that malditribution will become even more marked after the 
war unless effective steps are taken to reverse the trend.”® There are indications 
that dental and nursing services involve similar problems. 


8Wartime Health and Education— Interim Report, op. cit. P. 14. 
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“Good medical practice today requires a concentration of skilled personnel 
and equipment that is found only in good hospitals, medical centers, or group 


clinics.” 

“Whereas the national ratio of general hospital beds was 3.4 per 1,000 
population in the year just before the war, the ratio in such states as Mississippi 
and Alabama was less than half that. According to the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, forty per cent of our counties, with 
an aggregate population of more than 15,000,000 have no registered hospitals. 
Many of the counties with hospitals have poor ones, even though they are 


registered,” 

Family income definitely influences ability to obtain medical care. It is 
estimated that it takes approximately $150 per year to provide adequate medi- 
cal care for a family. Fifty per cent of the families in this country earn less 
than $2,000 per year, and it is evident that they cannot afford $150 per year. 

Medical services have to be available and readily accessible everywhere if 
people are to learn to use them and want them. In sections which have lacked 
medical services extensive educational programs will need to be inaugurated 
so that people will learn how best to use these services. Even in areas that 
now have a reasonable degree of medical services, educational programs with 
children and parents would see that these services were used properly. 

The medical profession has long suggested that the after-effects of many 
of the so-called childhood diseases are more injurious to the child than the 
disease itself. School health workers and school administrators must become 
more conscious of this fact and explore ways of adjusting school programs 
so that they will not prevent a chilld from making a satisfactory recovery. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that many of the defects found in children can 
be attributed to a complicated recovery from seemingly unimportant infections. 
Nutrition 

Dietary deficiency diseases (scurvy, rickets, pellagra) in severe form are not 
so common among children as a decade or two ago, but they still exist and 
mild forms of these diseases are prevalent among children of low-income 
families. Secondary anemia in pregnant women and children is usually re- 
lated to a diet deficient in one or more respects. Data from recent studies 
compiled by the National Research Council indicate that in some parts of the 
country as high as seventy-two per cent of pregnant women and eighty-five per 
cent of children of early school age are suffering from secondary anemia. 

Many more children suffer from general malnutrition than from any one 
specific deficiency disease. These children grow at less than the normal rate; 
their musculature is poor; they have less than average resistance to infections. 
That the effects of childhood malnutrition may be lasting is indicated by a 
study of the data from school health examinations of a selected group of young 
men rejected by Selective Service, for whom records had been kept over a long 


*Wartime Health and Education—Interim Report, op. cit. P. 12. 
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period of years. The study showed that there was a definite association be- 
tween the childhood state of nutrition and the development of defects that 
fifteen years later disqualified the adult for Selective Service. 

Children need enough of the right kinds of food if they are to achieve op- 
timal development and maintain a high degree of health. Responsibility for 
nutrition rests entirely with the home during infancy and the pre-school 

- years, but later it is divided between the home and the school. Most children 
spend the noon hour at school, consequently the school should provide a 
complete noon meal, available to all children without discrimination. For 
children who must travel long distances or who require more food than is 
supplied through the usual number of meals, the school may need to provide 
supplementary mid-morning or mid-afternoon nourishment. The serving of 
food should be an educational experience and should be accompanied by in- 
struction that will enable children to choose the foods that contribute most to 
meeting their nutritive requirements. 


Physical Education 

All children need physical activity if they are to achieve maximum growth 
and development. So that children may build organic power, strength, and 
endurance and learn how to use their bodies efficiently physical education pro- 
grams have functioned in some of the schools for many years. Duncan re- 
ports that, “twenty-seven states reported having a law making physical edu- 
cation compulsory. (Seventeen states with directors and ten without directors). 
Five states reported that physical education was compulsory. 

“The requirement in regard to time allotment varies from two times a 
week to five times a week, and from 60 to 300 minutes.” These data would 
indicate that State Departments of Education have not for the most part 
recognized the importance of incorporating physical education as one of the 
curriculum requirements for all children. Children in the elementary grades 
need a total of from three to four hours of physical activity daily. Children 
in the junior and senior high schools need at least sixty minutes per day within 
the school program and an equal amount after school hours. This is essential 
if the school program is to contribute to the attainment of a vigorous youth. 
Physical education programs should be conducted and supervised by properly 
trained teachers. Adequate space and facilities are also a requirement. 

If school builds for the assumption of responsibilities in adult life, consider- 
ation must be given to the recreational needs of children. Varied programs 
both in and out of school, under school sponsorship and in co-operation with 
other agencies should be developed for children. Children need to learn 
through profitable experiences how to make wise choices in the use of their 
leisure time. This is both a school and community responsibility and should 
be solved jointly. ; 


Paths to Better Schools. American Association of School Administrators. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association. 1945. P. 76. 
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School administrators must consider the schedule which is developed for 
children. Too often individual differences are overlooked and all children 
of one chronological age are made to fit the same pattern without due consid- 
eration being given to the needs of individual children. A school staffed with 
personnel who know the needs of children can be of immeasurable assistance 
in advising adjustments for particular children and thus serve to prevent emo- 
tional disturbances and forestall impediments to the orderly growth and de- 
velopment of the child. 


5. To Learn How to Live Healthfully 

Schools in the past have placed dependence upon health knowledge to 
motivate improved health behavior. This approach did not take into account 
the elements of the learning process and we now find adults who failed to 
learn how to live healthfully while in school. The attainment of health is 
an individual responsibility for which children must be educated. The founda- 
tion for healthful living is based on scientific knowledge. The manner in 
which we learn this knowledge however, determines to a large measure the 
degree to which it is utilized in our daily lives. By using initiative, imagina- 
tion, and the resources of the school and community, an alert teacher can ex- 
pose children to experiences in which their knowledge will be tried and tested. 
Health is dependent not only on a balance between the physiological require- 
ments of the body, but also on a balance between the emotional and thinking 
qualities of the child. Attitudes which build up unreasonable likes and dis- 
likes, fears, repulsions, or over-dependence all affect the equilibrium essential 
for the attainment of optimum health. The educational program should be 
concerned with the total child in relation to his needs and his achievement. 

The program for healthful living is not dependent solely upon what is 
done during the health education period. Since all experiences of the child 
condition his behavior, health education must be thought of as a product of a 
great variety of experiences in home, school, and community. The organiza- 
tion and atmosphere of the entire school has a bearing on healthful living. All 
teachers who come in contact with the child exert an influence which must be 
considered. Healthful behavior as revealed through daily habits is dependent 
upon the expression of scientific and intelligent attitudes which give a basis 
for self-direction. Not only is the provision of opportunities basic for good 
health practices but actual active pupil participation is essential. 

Data regarding the programs of health instruction in the schools of the 
country are not plentiful. Duncan reports that: 

“21 states reported that health instruction is given in the elementary school. 

19 states reported that health instruction is given in the junior high school. 

23 states reported that health instruction is given in the senior high school.” 

The amount of time devoted to this activity is not given nor is there data 
on the number of special teachers of health education employed in the schools. 
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PART II, IMPLEMENTATION 


A picture of the health needs of school children has been drawn and data 
presented to show that the needs are not being met. A program which 
effectively meets the health needs of the school-age child is complex. This com- 
plexity results from the fact that the school-age child is subject to the concern 
and influence of numerous agencies, professional groups, and individuals who 
are interested, officially or unofficially, in programs which affect the health 
of the community in general and frequently the health of the child in par- 
ticular. The two official agencies most likely to sponsor health programs for 
children are the health and education departments. 

Not all but many features of the community health program which affect 
the school-age child can be more easily and efficiently carried out while he is 
in school than is possible outside of the school. These health activities within 
the school include examination, immunization, and corrective setvices, plus 
the provision for a safe, sanitary, and healthful school environment. The 
teaching of health principles and habits and a well-rounded physical activity 
program are essential to a well-developed school health program which in 
addition to other school activities should contribute to the best welfare of 
the school child. 

The joint and overlapping responsibility of the agencies involved can be 
seen if one will take the trouble to fill out the table on the opposite page. 

An efficient, effective health program for all children of a community will 
result only when: 

. The public departments of health and of education agree to the prin- 
ciple of integration of school health programs with the health program 
of the community and with the educational program of the schools. 

. Each agency respects the contribution of the others. 

. The professional workers of each agency are permitted to perform 
services in their professional fields for the best interest of all children 
without regard to agency loyalty. 

. The agencies agree to an administrative plan which will promote the 
most efficient and proper direction of the several phases of the program 
and the supervision of the several types of professional workers. 

5. Sufficient funds become available to carry out the program of the com- 
munity. 

The following specific proposals are made: 

1. The U. S. Office of Education, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service should form a co-ordinating committee to 
plan jointly the activities of the Federal government in school health, 
including the integration of the existing programs, the planning for 
any extension of these programs, the formulation of over-all policies, 
and the establishment of regulations governing the administration of 
any funds that may be requested. 
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The U. S. Offices of Education in co-operation with the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau plan with State Departments of Education for a program of 
health education and of physical education in the schools, including 
training of personnel and the development of teaching materials and 
methods, plans worked out co-operatively with state health departments. 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau in co-operation with the U. S. Office of 
Education plan with State Health Departments and State Departments 
of Education for promotion and conservation of the health of children 
of school age by provision of a state-wide basis of the necessary services 
and facilities, including medical, dental, nursing, and hospital care and 
related services and facilities. 

The U. S. Public Health Service in co-operation with the U. S. Office 
of Education and the U. S. Children’s Bureau as an over-all contribution 
plan with State Departments of Health extension and improvement of 
necessary state and local public health administrative services and fa- 
cilities, the control of communicable diseases, and laboratory facilities 
necessary for more effective health services to children of school age, 
plans to be worked out by State Departments of Health in co-operation 
with State Departments of Education. 

On the Federal level, the U. S. Office of Education and the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau seek funds to employ qualified personnel trained in 
public health and education to develop and administer effectively their 
respective responsibilities in this joint program. There should be staffs 
in the two Federal agencies to conduct demonstrations and research. 


On the state level, where they do not already exist, in the departments 

responsible for health instruction, physical education, and health serv- 

ices there should be qualified physicians, nurses, and educators all of 

whom will have been trained in school health. 

Co-ordinating committees comparable to the committee on the Federal 

level should be established at the state and local levels between public 

education and health, and other agencies and professional groups con- 

cerned with the health of the school child. 

A comprehensive program for any state should provide for: 

Development or extension of programs in teacher-training institutions to pre- 

pare administrators and teachers so that they can understand and participate 

in the school health program. 

b. Pre-service and in-service training of administrators, teachers, nurses, physicians, 

dentists, and other specialized personnel serving the schools. 

Adequate time allotment for health instruction of children and their participa- 

tion in planned health activities and practices. 

d. Inspection of the school plant and its sanitary provisions and a planned pro- 
gram to insure a safe and sanitary school environment. 

. Thorough school medical examinations. 
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g. 


m. 


Special testing programs and treatment as needed for abnormalities of vision, 
hearing, and speech. 

Cumulative health and fitness records. 

A school luncheon program developed as part of the total educational pro- 
gram. 

Dental care. 

Mental hygiene programs. 

Extension of crippled children’s program to care for other types of crippling 
diseases, especially rheumatic fever and other physical handicaps requiring 
long care. 

Treatment of defects or any adverse conditions not mentioned above. 

A demonstration area for the development of improved techniques to meet 
the needs with respect to the school health programs of the individual states. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 





II. 


tl. 


Safe, Sanitary, Healthful Environment including 

1. Grounds available for school and community 
Buildings available for school and community 
Janitorial service — adequate and functioning 
Time allotment for instruction, examination, 
recreation, and athletics 

5. Periodic inspection, repair, and remodeling 


iP} 


> w 


School Health Personnel 

1. Teachers trained in school and public health 
education — certification and salaries 

2. Specialists — physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
teachers 

3. Counseling and guidance : 

4. Supervision 


Health Service Program 
1. Pupil inspection and screening 
2. Periodic medical and dental examination of per- 


sonnel and pupils 

3. Establish and maintain cumulative health and 
fitness records 

4. Correction of medical and dental defects 

5. Communicable disease control — X-ray, immuni- 
zation, isolation, and quarantine 

6. School lunch 

7. Mental hygiene 


Program Essentials Responsible Agency 
| Education | Health | Joint | Other 
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8. Adapted physical education (correctives) | | 
IV. Education for Healthful Living | 
1. Graded instruction in personal and community | | | 
health and hygiene ? 
2. Graded instruction in physical education and | | 
athletic activities 
3. Participation in planned-health activities and | 
practices aimed at the prevention of disease and | 
the formation of good health habits and attitudes | 
4. Instruction and participation in recreational ac- | | 
tivities | | 


Guides for Health and Physical Education* 


I. Analysis of Problem 

A. The results of the physical examination given by the Armed Forces 
to the young people of America showed that a substantial percentage 
of them are not physically fit. 

1. A high percentage of rejections have been caused by defective 
eyes, hearing, teeth, and other physical disabilities. 

2. Many of these ills are due to an ineffective or inadequate program 
of health and physical education in the nation. 

B. Because health and physical education is still in the embryo stage, de- 
velopment comparable to that of other academic subjects must take 
place. It is the responsibility of the school in co-operation with other 
agencies in the community to establish a program of health and 
physical education providing diagnostic and corrective measures, and 
promote general maximum health. 

II. General Statements of Principles that Will Serve as Guides for Action in 

Dealing with this Problem. 

A. All youth of America should have access to a complete physical edu- 
cational program throughout their entire school life. 

B. It is the responsibility of every school district to provide an adequate 
health and physical education program and to employ trained per- , 
sonnel. 

III. Suggested Procedure for Programs of Action in Local High Schools 

A. An adequate physical education staff should include the following 
personnel: a medical doctor, a dental hygienist, a nurse, and quali- 
fied physical education and health teachers. 

B. Adequate physical facilities, indoor and outdoor, should be provided 


*A summary of a report by a group of high school and college teachers and administra- 
tors meeting at Gettysburg College, June 13-15, 1945; a project sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals with financial 
aid from the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. The members of the committee 
giving leadership to this conference and preparing a summary of the conclusions of the 
participating group were: Ralph Shockey, Chairman; Paul Shull, C. R. Wolfe, Huber D. 
Strine, and G. W. Lefever. 
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to take care of the entire school population. Each school should 
make these facilities available for the use of the community through- 
out the entire year. 

>. The program conducted after school hours during vacations should be 
the responsibility of the school with the co-operation of the commun- 
ity. 

. The physical program set-up in the school should be broad enough 
to include all activities in which youth may be interested and which 
might carry over into adult activity. 

:. The emphasis for physical education should be first to bring each in- 
dividual to the normal state of physical fitness and then to stimulate 
his desire for sports through competitive games and outdoor activity. 

*. It is suggested that the sequence for health instruction be the follow- 
ing: grade 9, Health; grade 10, First Aid; grade 11, Safety; and 
grade 12, Hygiene. 

;. Pupils with physical handicaps should be encouraged to participate 
with their regular group insofar as their handicaps will permit and 
when feasible be given special activity and corrective exercises. 

. A physical examination effective enough to spot any defect should be 
given. The physical examination for girls should be just as thorough 
as the examination for boys. 

The physical examination should begin with the pre-school clinic and 
should follow at regular intervals through the entire school career, 
not less than once every three years. 

The school should utilize all the facilities to determine whether reme- 
dial measures indicated by spot examinations have been taken and 
should enlist the aid of community organizations to effect treatments 
when necessary. 

<. Inasmuch as there is a shortage of qualified physical education and 
health teachers it becomes the responsibility of the public schools to 
interest potential physical education and health teachers in this field. 

L. The physical education teachers should be held to just as strict an 
accountability as any of the other teachers in the school system. 


. Related Problems that Need Attention and Suggestions for Their Study 
A. A study should be made comparing the teacher-load in physical edu- 
cation and health with the average load of the academic teacher. 
B. What principles should be devised to make health and physical educa- 
tion instruction in small schools just as effective as in large schools? 
C. What type of in-service training can be made available to emergency 
certificated instructors in the field of physical education to bring about 
a reasonable degree of efficiency? 
. The physical education instructor should not be expected to coach all 
sports in addition to his regular physical education schedule. 








A Co-ordinated School-Community Health Program 
MARJORIE EASTABROOKS 
Supervisor, Co-ordinated School-Community Health Program, 


Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington 


HE realization that the school health program is an important part of 

the total community health program and can not be isolated from it and 
the belief that sound health education goes beyond the formation of good 
personal health habits to the development in the student of a feeling of re- 
sponsibility toward the health of his family and community do not necessarily 
mean that these objectives are automatically achieved. Rather, it means a 
constant search for ways to make health education a functional program, a 
vital part of the student’s daily life, not because it is a constant irritant but 
because it is interesting and challenging. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 

In an effort to find practical ways and means of developing Such a program, 
the schools of forty-four districts located in thirty counties of the State of 
Washington have been participating since May, 1944, in a co-ordinated school- 
community health program. The sense of responsibility which we want him 
to have can be developed in a student only if opportunities are provided for 
him to become acquainted with the health agencies and resources of his com- 
munity, state, and nation, what their programs are contributing, and what 
he can do to assist in the attainment of their objectives. Co-operation among 
all such agencies in a community is essential if the health program in the 
community, including the school, is to be effective. 

While this experimental program was given impetus by a grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, it came as an extension 
of a program which had been growing steadily throughout the state. A brief 
description of its previous growth will provide a better understanding of cur- 
rent developments. After extensive preliminary study by the Public Health 
Committee of the Washington State Planning Council, a state-wide survey of 
programs, practices, and problems in the school health program was conducted 
under the auspices of the Washington State Curriculum Commission through 
a grant from the Washington State Tuberculosis Association. The State 
Committee on Health and Physical Education, appointed in the fall of 1942 by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, studied this report and assisted 
in the preparation of A Guide to the Development of the Health and Physical 
Education Curriculum, which was published in 1943. The purpose of the 
Guide was to assist schools in developing courses of study and in promoting 
curriculum study, to encourage schools to produce their own course materials, 
and to aid in the carrying out of the recommendations of the survey. Also 
during this period, committees from the State Department of Health and the 
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State Office of Public Instruction prepared a pupil health card and a medical 
record card with a handbook for each. These cards were developed to meet 
the need for a school health record system which would serve adequately both 
the local health department and the local schools. The records were ready for 
distribution early in 1943 and since that time schools and local health depart- 
ments throughout the state have put them into use as rapidly as possible. In 
1942, the State Department of Social Security, in co-operation with the State 
Office of Public Instruction and the State Department of Health, had prepared 
a handbook on Vision Testing of School Children. 

With this background of interest in developing a functional health pro- 
gram, the schools and health agencies of the state were receptive to the 
introduction of the experimental program adapted from the Community 
Health Service Program developed in Michigan under the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. A report of this program was presented to a group of repre- 
sentatives from official and voluntary health agencies, public schools, and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. This group approved the idea of developing an 
experimental program in a number of schools throughout the state and ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate in it. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The Co-ordinated School-Community Health Program is carried on under 
the supervision of the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with 
the close co-operation and support of the State Department of Health, since 
much of the school health service is provided by local health departments. 
The State Department of Health assigned a health education consultant to the 
State Office of Public Instruction to assist with the program. Objectives of the 
program were set up at its beginning as follows: 

1. To obtain the co-operation of parents and community agencies in planning, de- 
veloping, and carrying out the school health program. 

. To assist the pupil in acquiring good health habits and sound health knowledge in 
relation to personal hygiene and community health, which will serve him not only 
in time of war but also in time of peace. 

. To make the school environment and schedule such that they provide opportunity 
for good health practices in both physical health and mental health. 

4. To provide for the detection of defects and to encourage the correction of these 

defects through proper medical channels. 

The schools which agreed to participate in the program are representative 
of a wide variety of various situations. They range from schools of very small 
communities to those of the largest cities. They also vary widely in the health 
services available to them. A small number have their own school health 
service staffs—physicians and nurses, or nurses only. Some are in areas which 
are served by full-time well-staffed public health departments including nurses, 
sanitarians, laboratory technicians, and, in a few cases, public health educa- 
tors; others are in areas served by part-time health departments, including a 
private physician who acts as health officer, one or more public health nurses, 
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and in some cases, a sanitarian. When the plan for the experimental program 
was accepted by schools and health agencies of the state, it was decided that, 
in view of the existing health education program and the wide variety of 
situations represented by the participating schools, no specific course would 
be outlined for addition to school programs. Instead, a general plan of or- 
ganization and action was suggested that would be flexible enough for adapta- 
tion to local situations. The plan of organization included a school health 
co-ordinator, a school health council, and a school-community health com- 
mittee. 

The administrator is a key person in the school health program since he 
is responsible for all school activities and personnel. His understanding and 
active interest are necessary if the program is to be successful. In some in- 
stances, the administrator acts as school health co-ordinator; in the majority 
of the schools, he has delegated this responsibility to a member of his faculty 
who has a sound understanding of the health program, who knows the com- 
munity, and who can work well with school personnel and members of 
the community. Many people must participate in the health program, but 
someone must be responsible for keeping in touch with all phases of it and 
seeing that it is planned and developed through co-operative effort, since 
experience frequently supports the saying that everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. In schools where the superintendent or principal does not act as 
co-ordinator, this responsibility has been assumed by the curriculum director, 
the supervisor of health and physical education, or an instructor in health 
education, home economics, or science. 

The co-ordinator, working closely with the administrator, guides the ac- 
tivities of the school health council and sees that it maintains close working 
relations with the community health committee and with individual health 
agencies. He can see that the health instruction in various courses is corre- 
lated and can see that instructors are kept informed concerning new health 
education materials. He can work closely with those who are providing 
health services in planning for such services and can work with the nurse on 
follow-up procedures, keeping informed of such work being done by school, 
health departments and other agencies. Between meetings of the community 
health committee, he can assist the teachers in making contacts with health 
community groups in regard to conferences, surveys, and field trips. 

COMMITTEE OPERATED 

The school health committee, a working group of school personnel, is re- 
sponsible for planning and carrying out details of the program. It includes 
administrators, the co-ordinator, the physician and/or nurse who works in 
the school, the school-lunch supervisor, teachers of special health courses, 
representatives of those departments most concerned with the integration of 
health information in their courses such as science, home economics, physical 
education, and social studies, the custodian, and members of the student body. 
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Such a committee can do much to secure interest and co-operation of the entire 
faculty and can work out details of changes in the health program which are 
shown to be desirable as a result of a survey of the existing content of health 
instruction in various courses. In the largest school system in the state, a 
central health council has been formed and councils are being organized in 
individual schools. The central health council issues a periodic bulletin on 
matters of current interest in the health field and develops over-all policies 
and plans. 

If the school health education program is to acquaint the student effectively 
with community problems and health services, it is highly desirable to have 
a school-community health committee which includes representatives of all 
community groups, including the school, which are interested in the health 
program. The personnel of such a committee varies with the size and organi- 
zation of the community, but it would include, in addition to representatives 
of the school administration and teaching staff, the local health officer, repre- 
sentatives of the Parent-Teacher Association, medical and dental societies, 
and other official and voluntary agencies and lay organizations in the commun- 
ity which contribute to the community health program. Some of the experi- 
mental schools were located in communities where a community council was 
already in existence. In some cases, this group acted as the health committee. 
In others, a sub-committee on health was organized by the addition of a few 
members. In organizing such a committee, duplication must be avoided and 
the existing community committees must be carefully considered, and the 
development of a health council must grow from the interest of community 
members and the recognition of an existing problem and need for community 
action. 

One of the first tasks of the schools was to examine carefully what was 
being done in the principal areas in the health education program—school 
health services, healthful school environment, and health instruction. Health- 
ful school environment is interpreted to include not only the physical en- 
vironment but also the mental and social environment and the organization 
of the puipl’s entire day. 

In developing details of the school health program, the committee should 
keep in mind the health instruction content of existing courses, local health 
problems, the resources of school and community, and particularly the health 
problems and needs of the pupils. This information can be secured through 
questionnaires filled out by parents or students, pupil health records, and 
medical records. These sources of information will provide a picture of group 
health problems as well as individual ones. The school-community committee 
can provide information on community health problems, programs already 
under way, and resources which may be used by the school. On the basis of 
such information, health problems can be determined which can be attacked 
through school and community co-operation. This committee can assist in 
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planning opportunities for students to increase their knowledge of health 
programs and resources and to participate in the programs. 


INTEGRATION AND SPECIAL COURSES 


In the field of health instruction, it became apparent to the school health 
councils that if the health program is to be based on local needs and current 
problems of the group concerned, instruction outlines cannot be too rigid. 
They must be flexible enough to allow for concentration on problems as they 
arise. However, there is need for an over-all plan if essential information is 
to be covered for all students. A number of schools started by making an 
outline of health information which they felt should be covered by the time 
the students are graduated from the twelfth grade, then compared this with a 
survey of health instruction which was actually being taught. When instruc- 
tors from various fields discussed together their contributions to health in- 
struction, it was discovered that some areas were very inadequately covered, 
while others were presented in several different courses. 

This analysis, together with a study cf the needs and interests and com- 
munity problems, was considered in planning the most effective coverage of 
health information in various courses. This does not mean that certain areas 
should not be covered in several courses if the approach and emphasis are 
different and if new and more advanced information is presented. When the 
whole school is working on a current health project, it can be approached 
from many angles in many classes if the school health council organizes it 
properly. Repetition of the same material year after year with no apparent 
enlargement or advanced information is one of the criticisms most frequently 
voiced by students. Certainly, fundamentals need to be reviewed in connec- 
tion with more advanced units, but mere repetition will not insure applica- 
tion of knowledge. This must come about through the student’s recognition 
of a problem and his interest in ways of solving it. The schools are covering 
nealth instruction by giving special courses or by integration. 

A good deal of health information can be effectively integrated in such 
classes as home economics, biology and other science courses, history and 
other social studies, and physical education. Other courses such as English 
and art can make valuable contributions to health projects. We need to get 
away from the idea that physical education is the only place where health 
instruction can be put into practice. It is true that these classes offer many 
opportunities for putting into practice principles of personal hygiene, good 
posture, safety education, and accident prevention. But safety education has 
an important place in the laboratory sciences and industrial arts; good posture 
is important in music, public speaking, and home economics. However, this 
integration of health information in many courses is effective only when care- 
ful planning is done. It cannot be depended upon to take care of the entire 
health instruction program. There is a need for special health education 
courses which are required of all students. 
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Several of the schools participating in the experimental program have 
started elective community health service courses for junior and senior girls. 
These courses are offered five days a week for one semester. After careful 
preparatory instruction by the health education teacher, nurse, and physician, 
the girls were able to assist teachers with vision testing and recording of 
heights and weights, and helped in immunization clinics and well-baby con- 
ferences. Home nursing instruction was correlated with home projects. 
Opportunities were provided for observation and work experience in hospitals. 
In planning these courses, recognition was given to the fact that work ex- 
periences must be truly educational, based on understanding of their purposes 
and values; they should not be just routine tasks carried to the point of 
drudgery. Response to these courses has been enthusiastic; plans are made 
to care for larger numbers and to include boys as well as girls. 

Other schools have added or are planning to add a five day a week, one- 
semester health education course at the senior level, with less emphasis on 
work experience. But, whether new courses have been added or the former 
plan of special classes and integration has continued, teachers and committees 
have tried in every way possible to make health instruction more functional 
and to plan activities which are closely related to school, home, and commun- 
ity health problems and activities. The use of available resources has been 
greatly extended. Students have secured information and materials from an 
increasing number of local organizations; school libraries have added reference 
books. The State Department of Health’s public health education section 
prepared a bibliography of pamphlets and films available through local health 
departments or directly from the State Department of Health; supplements of 
these lists are issued as additions are made to the library. Many schools either 
have film libraries of their own or use the film libraries of the colleges. A 
library of reference books and pamphlets is maintained in the State Office of 
Public Instruction. These materials can be borrowed by the schools for local 
use, 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Some of the projects and activities were carried out by classes, others by 
student clubs. Girls from home economics classes assisted in child day-care 
centers; students interested in becoming physical education teachers assisted 
with class@s of younger pupils. Groups of students have worked with sani- 
tarians on studies of water supplies, restaurant sanitation, lighting, garbage 
disposal, rodent control, and milk sanitation. It is most satisfactory if students 
are allowed to plan their own surveys after preliminary study of the problems 
involved and then consult with an adviser before carrying out the project. 
This is more satisfactory than handing them a prepared survey sheet. How- 
ever, they should become familiar with the standard inspection forms used by 
health departments in checking dairies, pasteurization plants, and food-hand- 
ling establishments. 
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One group of students made a survey of traffic hazards near the school. 
Surveys such as these can in many cases be followed by further action by 
students. For example, the study of traffic hazards was presented to the city 
council, which acted to correct them; a group of boys studying rodent control 
discovered that a ravine near the school into which refuse was thrown was 
providing excellent rat harborage. The ravine was cleaned up. In several 
schools when students became aware that locker and shower room sanitation 
was not up to standard, they also became aware that this was due in large 
measure to their own carelessness. They accepted the responsibility for cor- 
recting it in so far as they were able. 


These illustrations show that the area of healthful school environment 
provides opportunities for correlation with health instruction. But when 
school health councils plan for this correlation, they also realize anew that 
the administrative, custodial, and teaching staffs must assume their share of 
the responsibility for maintaining the best possible standards of lighting, 
heating, ventilation, seating, lunchroom sanitation, rest-room sanitation, and 
drinking fountains. Many of the projects mentioned. are not new in them- 
selves but their planning in relation to the entire health program makes them 
more effective. 

In the field of health services, the extent of services offered depends on 
the available resources and must be decided upon through agreement between 
the school administration, the public health officer, and members of the local 
medical and dental groups. However, the effectiveness of these services de- 
pends on the co-operation of the school personnel, students, parents, and the 
health service personnel. : 

In the field of screening procedures, much of the work can be done by 
teachers with the assistance of selected students and with guidance from the 
nurses who work in the school. Effective use of the pupil health records gives 
the teacher a great deal of information regarding her students and makes it 
possible for her to co-operate more effectively in detecting defects and in 
securing their early correction. The most difficult problem in high schools 
where work is departmentalized is deciding where the records should be kept. 
In the classes where teachers have the same group of students throughout the 
day, each teacher keeps the records for her group and knows the health con- 
dition of her students quite well. However, in high school the problem is 
more difficult. Several methods have been tried. In some cases, the first- 
period teacher keeps the cards; in others, they are kept in the principal’s office, 
and in many, the health and physical education teacher keeps the records. 
Wherever they are kept, it is important that the teachers be aware of their 
presence, that they know how to make daily health observations, and that a 
practical way of recording observations on the card be developed. The in- 
formation on the card should be discussed between the teacher and the nurse 
in regularly scheduled conferences and a decision reached as to what action 
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should be taken. Assistance with the testing program is an educational 
opportunity for teachers and students who participate in it. 

In the field of physical examinations, the principal criticism in the past was 
that too many hurried examinations were given, findings recorded on the 
cards, but no effective follow-up procedure carried out. The schools par- 
ticipating in this program have generally agreed that fewer thorough ex- 
aminations given in connection with a careful screening program is a more 
effective plan. Every child should have a thorough physical examination 
several times during his school career and more often if screening tests and 
teacher and nurse observations indicate the need. If physical examinations 
are to be educational, the students must be informed as to the type of examina- 
tion being given, and the reasons for it. The examination should be leisurely 
enough to provide an opportunity for discussion with the examining physician, 
and parents and teachers should be present at least in the case of examinations 
of younger children. 

A number of participating schools have increased certain parts of their 
health service programs in spite of the shortage of medical personnel. For 
example, in one town the local physicians worked out a plan for improved 
examinations with the school health council. The council worked out the 
preparations with teachers and students, had available records ready for the 
examining physicians, and co-operated with them and the nurses on follow-up 
procedures. In another case, the local dentists carried out dental inspections 
and worked out with the school a program for the correction of defects found. 
In a small community, a group of women made arrangements for a series of 
well-baby conferences. In a school whose immunization record was unsatis- 
factory, the students and teachers co-operated on an educational program in- 
volving class study, poster projects, school-paper publicity and contact with 
parents, and assisted with the details of preparations for immunization clinics. 
The results more than justified the work involved. 

Securing correction of defects requires the co-operation of students, parents, 
teachers, and nurses with the local health agencies. The presence of parents 
at the examination, teacher-nurse-parent conferences, and work with students 
in class and individually all play important parts in the follow-up program. 

The State Department of Health has prepared 4 Guide to Health Depart- 
ment Services in the Schools, which offers many suggestions for attaining the 
best possible health service program in the schools. 

TEACHING PERSONNEL 


When the program was first started, it became apparent that one of the 
major difficulties would be the shortage of teachers with desirable background 
of health education training and the heavy schedules which most teachers had. 
In response to requests for in-service training, short conferences were held 
for administrators and co-ordinators in June, 1944, during which they had 
an opportunity to discuss the various aspects of the program with represent- 
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atives of the Health Department and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In September, 1944, the members of the local health 
department staffs met in regional conferences for a consideration of their part 
in the program. During August, 1945, a three-weeks workshop for school 
health co-ordinators was held at the University of Washington in Seattle. 
This workshop provided further opportunities for the co-ordinators to work 
with members of the Health Department and with representatives of volun- 
tary agencies interested in the health program. Each co-ordinator who attend- 
ed worked out a specific plan for his own solution during the coming year 
and worked with one of three groups on the organization and functions of 
school health committees or on the health instruction program. In addition 
to such group meetings, the supervisors of the program had worked in indi- 
vidual school districts with the co-ordinator, with the committees, and with 
the health department staffs and leaders of nonofficial health agencies. 


OUTGROWTH OF THE PROGRAM 

There have been several noteworthy developments in the field of school 
health which were not direct outgrowths of the experimental program but 
which were related to it. In addition to the co-ordinators’ workshop, a health 
education workshop was held at the Washington State College in Pullman 
and a workshop on nutrition in elementary schools was held at the Central 
Washington College of Education. The work of both of these workshops 
was considered in relation to the experimental program being carried on and 
the organization used in it. 

Interest in the school-lunch program has been growing very rapidly in 
the state and the schools are well aware of the enormous possibilities for health 
education which are offered by the school lunch. In order to contribute to the 
effectiveness of this program, the Washington State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the State Nutrition Council, and the State Office of Public Instruction, 
in co-operation with the Health Department and the institutions of higher 
learning throughout the state, conducted a series of institutes for school lunch- 
room cooks during the year. While these institutes provided many practical 
suggestions in regard to planning and preparing well-balanced school lunches, 
they also stressed the importance of good lunchroom sanitation and of the 
possibilities for health education. The series of five institutes was so successful 
that two longer institutes were held this summer—one at the Washington 
State College and one at the University of Washington. 

In order to secure information which would be of assistance to them in 
planning their work with the schools, sanitarians at the local health depart- 
ments conducted a survey of school lunchrooms and compiled the results for 
the information of superintendents and health officers. A check sheet on 
school lunchroom sanitation and facilities has been prepared for the use of 
school administrators, to enable them to make an objective of their lunch- 


rooms. 
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The Co-ordinated School-Community Health Program is being continued 
for a second year. An additional grant has been received from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, and the State Department of Health has extended the 
assignment of the health education consultant to work with the program. A 
joint committee made up of representatives from the two departments has 
been organized to guide the program. During the first year, participating 
schools did not attempt to work extensively in all areas of the school health 
program. Instead, each chose one aspect of it for intensive work. This year 
they will continue projects begun last year or extend their programs into other 
areas. The State Guide to the Development of the Health and Physical 
Education Curriculum will be revised with the assistance of the State Com- 
mittee on Health and Physical Education. This committee will study the 
results of the experimental program and incorporate suggestions which have 
proved practical. 

As the work progresses, everyone concerned with it becomes increasingly 
aware of the necessity for co-operation among groups interested in the health 
program. No one group can carry on by itself; as one group is strengthened, 
all become more effective. Schools are making a sincere effort to relate their 
health programs to other health programs in the community. 

When students see their own health problems and those of the community, 
when they know the resources available to meet these problems, and when 
they contribute toward their solution, then the school health program is truly 
functional. 


WORKING WITH VETERANS 


UILDING a curriculum that would permit each veteran to master the essen- 

tials of a high-school term in a minimum of forty hours of class time in 
each subject was only one of the problems facing the authorities in the reorgan- 
ization of the Veterans Accelerated Program in the Franklin High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, last September. The curriculum solution has been the 
division of the subject field into units that will allow and encourage each indi- 
vidual to progress as fast as his ability and energy permit, with mastery tests 
indicating right to advance or need to review. 

But it is difficult for the teacher to think of subject matter only. For the 
boy beside him is learning to use his left hand; his right is gone. That tall fel- 
low in the front row has but one eye with which to study his French; that young 
ex-Ranger is still aware of his artificial leg, and that boy’s braced back sometimes 
takes his attention from his biology lesson. 

The standards are high—they must be kept so since these boys are planning 
to go on to college. And although some are handicapped as a result of their war 
experiences, and many have been away from school and books for three or more 
years, they have shown definite progress. A number already have been graduated 
and are now studying in one or another of Philadelphia’s colleges; and many 
more will soon be doing so.—Curriculum News and Views, Public School System, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

















An Athletic Accident Benefit Fund 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


Executive Secretary: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HE six state Secondary-School Principals’ Associations of the New Eng- 
land states, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 


cut, and Rhode Island, combined through a Council of State Associations to 
devise and apply a system of benefits for all boys and girls in high schools who 
incurred physical injuries in their school programs of athletics. The plan has 
been in operation for eight years and during this period has paid out approxi- 
mately $32,000 in claims at an extremely low cost to schools and participating 
students in schools. 

THE ATHLETES ACCIDENT BENEFIT FUND 

The Athletes Accident Benefit Fund is a nonprofit, co-operative type of 
financial benefit society for boys and girls who are injured in athletic games or 
exercises carried on as a part of the program in physical education or the athletic 
schedule of the school and supervised by high-school officials. The Fund de- 
rives its money from a registration fee collected from each member school, and 
from a small fee from each individual boy or girl who joins the plan. Bene- 
fits are paid from this fund in accordance with a schedule set up and approved 
by the sponsor of the Fund, the Council of the New England Secondary-School 
Principals Associations. 

MEMBERSHIP AND COVERAGE 

Only those schools which are members in good standing in their own State 
Principals’ Association are eligible for membership in the Fund. Three- or 
four-year high schools, or six-year junior-senior high schools operating under 
a single principal may join. Separate junior high schools are not yet covered. 

Both boys and girls may be registered. There are two separate schedules 
designated as the “A” and the “B”. Complete coverage on the “A” schedule 
costs $1.00 per student or for all sports except football, 50 cents per student. 
Complete coverage on the “B” schedule costs $2.00 per student or for all sports 
except football $1.00 per student. The term football includes soccer, six- and 
eight-man football, touchball, rugby, and similar games. Each school must pay 
a $5.00 registration fee each year. 

Hospitalization is a separate coverage but it is available on either “A” or 
“B” registration at an additional fee of 35 cents per student. The hospitaliza- 
tion coverage is not included in the “A” or “B” fees but is entirely separate and 
in addition to them. 


*Assembled from official publications of the Council of New England Secondary-School 
Principals Association: President—C. HERBERT TAYLOR, Principal Cranston High 
School, Rhode Island; Vice President—LESLIE O. JOHNSON, Principal Gloucester High 
School, Mass.; and Secretary-Treasurer—H. D. PEARL, Principal Edmunds High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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All supervised athletic activities sponsored by the school are covered. These 
activities include gym work, physical education classes, and practices as well 
as actual contests. However, only games with teams on the secondary-school 
level are included. Accidents while playing college teams are not covered. 

Schools must register a minimum of 15 boys for the football coverage but 
since the Fund operates on the well-known principle of group insurance it 
cannot be entirely successful unless schools cover their entire squads. The 
substitute is fully as liable to injury as the regular and should have the same 
privileges and benefits of registration. Many schools have already made 
participation in sports contingent on registration in the Fund. 

SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS SHARE COSTS 

School principals and coaches are urged to “sell” the Benefit Plan to the 

individual pupils and their parents, and to have them pay for the registration. 


This is done for the following reasons 
1. To enlist a personal and family interest. If the pupil pays he is more likely to 
report any injury. 
2. To relieve the school of legal responsibility. 
To relieve parents of medical and dental charges which come under the schedule of 


benefits. 
4. To enlist a wider interest among students. More registrations mean a wider spread 


of risks with a natural reduction in costs and subsequent lower rates or increased 
benefits. 
OTHER PURPOSES OF THE PLAN 

The Fund has these major purposes besides its primary function as a group 
benefit society: 

It aims to lessen the dangers and risks of athletic games by urging the 
utilization of every safety device possible. It impels preseason physical exam- 
inations, and encourages safe playing fields and halls, good protective equip- 
ment, competent coaching, and good officiating. It requires that a physician 
should be present or quickly available at every strenuous athletic contest. 

When a boy or girl is injured, prompt and adequate medical care should 
be given. It is here that the Benefit Fund functions. By providing a schedule 
of payments which closely parallels the usual Workmen’s Compensation sched- 
ule of each state the Fund offers some assurance that an injured student will 
receive adequate care and the physician or dentist will be assured in most cases 
of a fair return for his services. 

The fee schedule, however, represents maximum amounts for specific in- 
juries. If all accidents should reach the maximum payments, the present low 
cost of this protection would need to be doubled, and more. The Fund must 
maintain the widest possible “spread of risks” in order to pay for those who 
are unfortunate in their injuries. By following the Group Insurance idea, 
covering large numbers of pupils and adhering rigidly to the schedule of bene- 
fits, it has been possible to meet all claims and still keep the cost to an indi- 
vidual member at the low rates indicated. 
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Everyone has the right, of course, to purchase extra medical and dental 
care if they are financially able to do so. This Benefit Fund, however, is set 
up to relieve suffering; to assist parents and schools in meeting doctors’ or 
dentists’ bills; and to restore ‘the injured boy or girl, as nearly as possible, to 
normal physical condition. It does not contemplate expensive remedial care. 


The schedule of benefits provides payments which are often adequate, al- 
though, not necessarily so, for medical and dental charges following injuries 
sustained in all types of supervised play or exercise,—charges which otherwise 
most frequently revert to parents, since no school may be held legally responsible 
for such charges. 

It is recommended that local physicians and dentists be informed of the 
Fund schedule, its regulations, and its purposes. If this information is made 
available to these persons the committee feels certain that schools and students 
will receive co-operation in relation to adequate service and reasonable charges. 


THE BENEFITS 

Certified medical and dental costs for fractures, dislocations, lacerations, 
concussions, broken teeth, antitoxin treatments, and X-ray expenses resulting 
from injury sustained during school-sponsored athletic practices, contests, or 
physical education practices or exercises are stated below. At the present time 
the Fund does not pay for treatment of sprains, torn ligaments, bruises, con- 
tusions, hematomas, infections, or other injury not listed under the schedule 
of benents. 

Accidents must be reported within 12 days of occurance. Requests for 
benefits not completed within 60 days from date of accident will be considered 
withdrawn unless an extension of ‘time is granted. 

Students are not covered until the registration card has been received in 
the office of the chairman. The only exception to this is when the cards are 
sent by registered mail, in which case the time of mailing, as indicated by the 
postmark, will be accepted as the time of registration. 


THE SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS 
Schedule Schedule 


Injury “-_ “B” 

Entire sight of one eye, irrevocably lost $200.00 $200.00 
Both arms broken above the elbows ; 150.00 150.00 
Both legs broken above the knees 150.00 150.00 
Pelvic fracture, maximum of 50.00 100.00 

(a) Ilium only ‘ ee 30.00 50.00 
Both bones of either leg broken, between ankle and knee 75.00 100.00 
Both bones of either arm broken between wrist and elbow 60.00 85.00 
Either leg broken above the knee, and in cast __. eee 50.00 75.00 
Either arm broken above the elbow 2 a 40.00 60.00 
Either bone of either leg broken between ankle and knee ___. 30.00 45.00 
Either bone of either arm broken between wrist and elbow ___. 25.00 35.00 


Knee injury, requiring operation ; Deecectaciaas tes 60.00 
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Broken collar bone . ee 
COIR IN a acrcrccctsactileipecrtrecccnticeneatnentac 
Fractured sternum -........ 
Broken scapula —..... 
Broken cheek bone -........ 
Broken knee-cap 
Broken jaw 
Broken nose sdelatisccitaashcalesinalgh ani tninbeibileastiisnleiidetiings 
Fractured owt or more 

(a) 1 rib only - 
Fractured vertebrae 

OE | Renn nese eee 
Broken bones in hand: 

ei TE II inconsistent acitptnshetssive 

Metacarpal, maximum of __ 

I I oii inc dnccisransntetesitepchtalicapgiatalg ecmcanapieepeavtae 
Broken bones in foot: 

Small bones in foot Pee 

Metatarsal, maximum of 1 RC oak Oe 

Toes, each 
X-ray examination of teeth, maximum _. 

X-ray examination to determine fracture Pen Phen oP Se 
Dislocations:—(available if 15 calendar days, or more are lost 
in play): 

Knee Wee a ee 
ee ee ae ee ne ee 
Ankle ee damnoenae 
Agee: ah WOR 00 I oid 


Skull: 


Fractured iit 
Cofcussion, routine dunate fee (on ais maximum rr 


Ruptured kidney—positive blood in urine —- 


Operation for ligating of artery - Shia 
Suture of laceration, $2.00 for ion stitch; $1.0 00 are ehuiuiats 



































I Sintec createed eitenieddeee: 
Anti-toxin treatment 
Dental Injuries: 

One chipped tooth —. 

Broken facing 

Replaced knocked-out Gilling . 

One broken tooth 

Loss of one tooth - ee ay 

Injury to tooth, not fractured, but requiring root : canal 


treatment -........ 





Each ordinary small filling 
MAXIMUM allowance for one dental i injury - 
Hospitalization, maximum of 


20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
40.00 
25.00 


15.00 
10.00 
7-50 


15.00 
10.00 
7-50 


15.00 
12.50 
10.00 

7.50 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
3.00 


2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
10.00 
10.00 


5.00 
2.00 
25.00 
75.00 





| December 


30.00 
30.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.00 
15.00 
15.00 

7.50 
60.00 
40.00 


18.00 
12.50 
10.00 


18.00 
12.50 
10.00 
3.00 
7.50 


25.00 
17.50 
15.00 
10.00 


50.00 
35.00 
50.00 
25.00 


15.00 
3.00 


2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
12.00 
20.00 


10.00 

3.00 
40.00 
75.00 
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Green-Stick Fractures 

Green-stick fractures, one half the amount listed in schedule. 
Artificial Dentures 

The cost of restoring artificial, crown, peg, pivot teeth, and other artificial dentures will 
be restricted to one half the scheduled benefits. 


Hospitalization 

A hospitalization benefit will be provided if it is in connection with concussion of the 
brain; fractured vertebra or vertebrae; fracture of the leg (between hip and ankle); frac- 
tured jaw; compound fracture between shoulder and wrist rquiring weights and frame; in- 
jury of the knee requiring surgery; rupture of liver, spleen, kidney, or other serious injury 
of internal abdomen. Hospitalization resulting from infection of any origin is not covered. 
The Insurance Committee may also under certain established conditions approve hospitaliza- 
tion benefits in other cases where need is established. The total benefit is limited to seventy- 
five dollars as follows: 





Emergency Ambulance Service, not to exceed n-ne $ 5.00 
Operating room including anesthesia whether general or local _..-_.._.... 10.00 
X-ray examinations, not to exceed shine negeiciniatea: Te 
Surgical Dressings while confined to a ‘eapleal, not to  eneeel ta 5.00 
Drugs and serums when administered in the hospital, not to aud ee 5.00 
Laboratory fees, not to exceed na. nnnannnnn nn nnennnnneenenenenenneneeeeneeeeeeee 55,00 


An allowance of $4.00 per day we room occupancy. 
Certain Important Details 

1. Amounts paid will be limited to the itemized bill of doctors, which must accompany 
each claim. The listed amount is the maximum in each case. 

2. Benefits will be effective for all directed competition,—interclass, intramural, inter- 
scholastic,—as well as for actual directed practice and physical training classes under in- 
struction,—provided, of course, that the registration fees have been paid. 

3. Only one benefit claim of $20.00 or more will be paid for any one boy or girl un- 
less a re-examination report by a physician or dentist, approving participation after injury, 
is filed before the second injury occurs. 

A SOLUTION FOR PHYSICAL INJURIES IN SCHOOL 
The states of the New England area have found a way of alleviating the 
obligation that many parents and citizens think the school should assume, 
when boys or girls incur a physical injury in connection with a school-super- 
vised athletic program. The principals, athletic directors, and teachers of 
physical education endorse the plan. If your state does not have some insurance 
or benefit plan now, why not interest your state Principal’s Association in one. 





HAVE YOU READ the November, 1945, BuLLeTin? 
The Role of Speech in the Secondary School, price, $1.00. 


WATCH for the February, 1946, Butcetin. 


The Emerging Curriculum in English in the Secondary School, price, 
$1.00. 














National Honor Society Scholarships 


TEN FREE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS OF $300 EACH FOR QUALIFIED MEMBERS 
(SENIORS) OF THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


question 1: Who are eligible to qualify for these scholarships? 

ANSWER: A limited number of members of all active and authorized school 
chapters of the National Honor Society who complete all requirements for 
graduation and admission to an accredited college or university between Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, and September 1, 1946. In general, eligible members are sen- 
iors of the mid-year or June classes of 1946. 

question 2: Is a school limited in the number of candidates who can qualify 
for these scholarships? 

ANswers Yes, in number and kind of candidates. Every school, regardless 
of size, can enter two candidates who are members of the National Honor So- 
ciety as of April 3, 1946, the day the General Aptitude Test (G. A. T.) is to be 
given. Schools that have more than eight (8) qualified members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, as of April 3, 1946, can enter, as a maximum number, 
25 per cent or one fourth of all qualified members. Any fractional number 
will be counted as the next highest number. 

question 3: Who selects the candidates or qualified members in each school 
as per specifications in Questions | and 2? 

AnswER: The school, the chapter, the principal, the sponsor, or the faculty, 
or any other school-authorized person or group of persons from the school. The 
method of selection is the responsibility of the school or chapter. The number 
to take the General Aptitude Test (G. A. T.) on April 3, 1946, must be re- 
ceived from the school on or before February 15, 1946, on a special form that 
will be sent to all chapters of the National Honor Society. The names of those 
who will take the G. A. T. on April 3, 1946, must be received no later than 
April 10, 1946. 

question 4: When and where will the General Aptitude Test (G. A. T.) 
be given to qualified candidates selected by the school? 

answer: In your school, if your school participates, on Wednesday, April 3, 
1946. The Scholarship Board must request participating schools to administer 
this G. A. T. The G. A. T. and directions will be issued from the office of the 
Secretary-Director later. 

question 5: What kind of General Aptitude Test will be given? 

answer: A general scholastic aptitude test. No specific subjects or courses 
are required as preparation for this test, and no qualified student who has done 
satisfactory scholastic work in a good high school or secondary school will be 
handicapped. 

question 6: When will the winners be announced? 


ANSWER: About May 15, 1946. 
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question 7: Will the winning of a scholarship admit a student to any 
college he selects? 

ANswER: Not necessarily. Each student is completely responsible for mak- 
ing arrangements with the college of his choice to meet the entrance require- 
ments of that college or university. 

question 8: For what college expenses can the scholarship be used? 

ANSWER: For any fees that the college requires of students with the same 
college classification as scholarship winner, such as tuition, laboratory fees, 
gymnasium, health, etc. Any unexpended amount can be used for these col- 
lege expenses in a subsequent college year in the same or in another accredited 
college. 

QuEsTION 9: Will the score in the national examination (G. A. T.) given 
on April 3, 1946, be the only criterion for selection of winners? 

ANSWER: No. The G. A. T. will be used to determine the list of the highest 
ranking students from which the Scholarship Board will select the ten winners 
after further consideration of the candidate’s record in school and community. 

queEsTION 10: May a student change colleges and still have the full benefit 
of the scholarship? 

ANSWER: Yes, if the college is an accredited college or university. 

question 11: Who administers the scholarship program? 

answer: A Scholarship Board of five nationally known school administra- 
tors for the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Na- 
tional Honor Society listed below. The fund was provided by the Josten 
Manufacturing Company, Owatonna, Minnesota, as a public service and granted 
to the National Association of Secondary-School Principals for scholarships for 
qualified members of the National Honor Society. 

gNnesTION 12: Will the school or student be under any obligation? 

answers The school or scholarship winner will be under no obligation 
whatsoever now or later. There are no fees of any kind for any qualified 
candidate to take the General Aptitude Test on April 3, 1946, and to enter the 
competition for a scholarship. 





THE SCHOLARSHIP BOARD 


L. W. BROOKS. Chairman PAUL E. ELICKER, Secretary-Director 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Scholarship Board 
State Department of Education Executive Secretary, National Association 
Topeka, Kansas of Secondary-School Principals 
CLARENCE E. BLUME 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Principal, Marshall High School Washington 6, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
R. B. NORMAN HOWARD G. SPALDING 
Principal, Amarillo High School Principal, Nutley High School 
Amarillo, Texas Nutley, New Jersey 


All communications regarding the National Honor Society Scholarships 
should be directed to Paul E. Elicker, Secretary-Director. 











The Veterans Education Program in the Detroit 
Public Schools 


EARL L. BEDELL 


Divisional Director, Technical and Vocational Schools, Detroit 


HE end of the Second World War found the Detroit public schools pre- 

pared to assist the returning soldier bridge the gap between military and 
civilian life. During the past year, the Detroit public schools, both on the high 
school and Wayne University level, have established programs for providing 
educational aid to veterans. This article, however, shall be confined to a dis- 
cussion of the program of the public schools. 

The program the Detroit public schools have set up to give veterans all 
possible educational aid exists in the form of the Veterans Institute. Launched 
in the fall of 1944, the Institute is a separate unit in the school system. Arrange- 
ments, however, have been made for making available all the educational 
offerings of the school system by co-ordinating them with the Institute and 
providing supplementary services where it is necessary to meet the specialized 
needs of veterans. 

THE CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 

The veterans education program was developed and established under the 
leadership of the late Superintendent Warren E. Bow. The Board of Educa- 
tion previously had forseen the need for aiding veterans, when on December 
14, 1943, it authorized the superintendent to undertake the plan of veterans 
education program. He was directed to discover educational needs of veterans 
and to provide readily and expeditiously all the educational and training ex- 
periences at other than the college level that are necessary to meet those needs. 
Accordingly, Superintendent Bow appointed a Co-ordinating Committee on 
Veterans Affairs and charged it with the responsibility of analyzing the prob- 
lem and developing an educational procedure which would be suitable for 
returning soldiers. 

This Co-ordinating Committee served as an advisory body to the Super- 
intendent and was characteristic of his administrative procedure in approach- 
ing a community problem that devolved upon the schools. It was patterned 
after a similar committee which helped to create and establish the Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers Program responsible for training over 
300,000 men and women for war work in the Detroit area. 

The membership consisted of the Divisional Director of the Vocational 
Education Department as Chairman, the Secretary and Business Manager of 
the Board of Education, the Director of School-Community Relations, the 
Supervising Director of Adult Education, the Director of War Activities, the 
Manager of the Veterans Information Center, the Director of the Division of 
Instruction, Divisional Director of Guidance and Placement, the Principal of 
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Cass Technical High School and in charge of the Veterans Institute, the Super- 
visor of War Activities, and a representative from Wayne University. 

During the planning period which proceeded and followed the establish- 
ment of the Institute, the Co-ordinating Committee was also charged with 
the following responsibilities: 

1. Setting up of administrative machinery for operating and maintaining the program. 

2. Devising of a suitable curriculum program and selection of an appropriate center 

for the Institute. 
3. Recruitment of administrative and teaching staffs which possessed the particular 
qualifications essential for training veterans. 

4. Determining of the educational adjustments necessary to veterans education program. 

5. Determining the physical facilities required. 

6. Installing the Institute and getting it under operation. 

Meeting bi- weekly, the Co-ordinating Committee was sufficiently advanced 
in its planning early in the fall of 1944 to recommend to the superintendent 
and his administrative staff that a Veterans Institute be established. Approved 
by the superintendent and his staff, the proposal for an Institute was presented 
to the board of education which wholeheartedly and unanimously approved 
and endorsed it. The Institute was set up and launched October, 1944. 


However, it was necessary for the Co-ordinating Committee to continue 
functioning until all preliminary problems concerned with the creation of the 
Institute were solved, as indicated above. Once the machinery was operating 
smoothly, the Institute was established as an independent administrative unit, 
the same as any other school unit in the system. Hence, the Co-ordinating 
Committee, which had rendered an invaluable service in helping the Detroit 
public schools set up an effective program of educational assistance to the 
veteran, was dissolved on July 1, 1945. 


The Veterans Institute has been established as a separate school organiza- 
tion located centrally in one school; namely, Cass Technical High School. 
Although it is a separate agency, it draws upon the facilities of the entire 
school system. At the same time that it provides a separate program of in- 
struction, it is a process center for veterans who may wish to take advantage 
of other educational opportunities in the Detroit public schools. These oppor- 
tunities may be classified as: (1) the regular comprehensive high schools which 
provide regular academic training, (2) apprenticeship training in the trades 
which is offered in the Building Trades School and Wilbur Wright Vocational 
High School, and (3) the adult education program which is conducted in 
the evenings. 

Two major conditions indigenous to the veteran himself compelled the 
organization of the Institute as a separate educational unit. First, the emo- 
tional aging and mental maturation of the returning soldier resulting from 
the lapse of time since his induction and from his intensive war experiences 
made it impractical to enroll veterans in the regular secondary-school pro- 
gram. It was recognized fully that the educational pace of the day school was 
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too slow. Second, the economic necessity of veterans preparing themselves as 
quickly as possible to earn a living necessitated a program that would provide 
accelerated and expedited training. 

Locating the Veterans Institute in Cass Technical High School has two 
definite advantages: (1) the geographic flexibility of the school making it 
easily approachable by public transportation, and (2) the curriculum flexibility 
of Cass High School can provide both the general education and elaborate 
scientific and technical instruction when necessary. It is uniformly recognized 
by the administrative staff that the comprehensive high schools are not so 
adaptable to all the needs and interests of adults, particularly war veterans. 


THE CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


The first responsibility of the Co-ordinating Committee was to develop a 
suitable educational program. Throughout its deliberations, it developed the 
main outlines cf the Institute curriculum leaving details to the Institute staff. 

The curriculum policy of the Veterans Institute is to provide educational 
service for all veterans in terms of their needs and interests at other than the 
college level. As the months pass, it is anticipated that the scope of the edu- 
cational program will be broadened to meet the diversified needs of the return- 
ing soldier. The educational program recognizes four groups of veterans: 

1. Those who wish to up-grade themselves educationally with a view to obtaining a 

high-school diploma, as in the regular high school. The veterans need a high-school 

diploma either as a “passport” to employment in certain business and industrial occu- 
pations or for continuing their education in college and professional institutions. The 

Institute has been approved by the North Central Association of Secondary Schools 

and Colleges. 

2. Those who have need for job training, since prior to their induction into the 

Service they had not been prepared for any type of employment. 

3. Those who will return to their former jobs, but need up-grading in order that 

they may be qualified for re-employment. 

4. Those who do not plan to return to their c!d jobs and will need training that 

will prepare them for new employment. 

Besides recognizing these four types of individual needs, there are other 
individual diversified .conditions which had to be weighed in providing a 
suitable program of study for the veterans; such as, their military experience; 
their economic and social background, some coming from rural and village 
centers and the like; as well as different educational experiences, some having 
continued their schooling on an off-duty basis in the Armed Forces and others 
having taken some specialized training while in the Service. Two major types 
or fields of educational service are being furnished to the veterans who are 

enrolling in the Institute; as follows: 


One is the accelerated secondary-school instruction which leads to a high- 
school diploma. At the present time, instruction is given in the fields of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, and the exact sciences including biology, 
chemistry, and physics. As the Institute develops, it is planned to establish 
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rooms for these subject fields in a library-like atmosphere avoiding all sem- 
blance of formal classroom seating arrangements. The expansion of the exact 
science is being planned so that all the physical sciences may be taught in the 
same laboratory. Some of the veterans who are pursuing these subjects have 
for their aim the correction of certain educational deficiencies and others have 
for their aim graduation from high school. All courses are operated on an 
accelerated basis and the requirements for high-school graduation, which are 
variable among the individual high schools, have been adjusted so that they 
will be uniform for all veterans regardless of whether they receive their in- 
struction in the Center or in one of the twenty high schools throughout the 
city. In this connection, it should be pointed out that those who enroll in 
courses in schools other than the Institute must go at the educational pace of 
the regular day-school students. The policy of acceleration does not apply in 
those schools. In consequence, it is anticipated that the majority of returning 
veterans will enroll in the Institute. 


The other area concerns occupational training which is focused on assist- 
ing the veteran in obtaining immediate employment. The gamut of instruc- 
tion currently runs from watch and clock repair, lense grinding, welding, 
organic and inorganic chemistry, radio, commercial art, music, English, 
mathematics, blueprint reading, machine shop, through apprenticeship train- 
ing programs in several trades. The basic policy here is expedited training. 
Courses have for their specific objective the preparation of the veteran for 
employment in industry and business as speedily as possible. Plans are going 
forward for the establishing of the generalized vocational shop with drafting 
tables, machine tools, electrical equipment, heat-treating, and woodworking 
equipinent. In addition, the composite shop will have a small classroom for 
discussion and lecture and demonstration purposes. 


Provision has been made for students who are specializing in a given trade 
to take advantage of facilities available in any trade school in the system. 
This includes such trades as tailoring, cooking, building, automotive, air 
conditioning, and refrigeration. 

In order that the Institute may render efficient service in assisting the 
veteran to prepare for employment, it has been found necessary to make an 
occupational survey that will give detailed information on occupational oppor- 
tunities available in so complex and diversified an industrial city as Detroit. 
The public schools are collaborating with the Detroit Victory Council which 
has assumed the sponsorship of such a survey. A research specialist has been 
employed and at present, he is engaged in making a pilot study to determine 
the problems and hindrances that will have to be met in carrying out a full- 
scale occupational survey. Armed with the information which such a survey 
will make available, it is expected that more exact planning of the veterans 
program of study as well as training wiil result. At present, planning has to 
be pretty much based on the personal knowledge of the counselors. 
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The programming of the individual student follows no routine pattern. 
Each individual program of study is different from the program of study of 
his colleagues. It is planned and established on the basis of his personal 
interests and needs. 

The method of instruction is individualized. The tutorial system of teach- 
ing is used with the result that all instruction is adjusted to the abilities and 
needs of the individual veteran. He can proceed at his own rate of speed. No 
student is likely to be at the same point in a given course. Since there is no 
semester opening or closing, there is no time schedule. The veteran is intro- 
duced to his educational program and is directed and encouraged by his 
advisers and achieves his educational objectives in a minimum of time without 
diversion of energy. As rapidly as mastery of subject is demonstrated through 
suitable tests, the appropriate credits are given. 

Teachers put into the hands of each student a set of guide sheets for the 
student’s use in preparing his lessons.! These guide sheets were developed by 
the individual instructors who have an understanding of the adult processes 
of learning. These sheets were reviewed by the administrative heads of the 
Institute and revised. The instructors are given time during the day for de- 
veloping these guide sheets. They undergo constant revision with a view to 
improvement and perfection. Those who are enrolled in shop courses have a 
job analysis presented to them for guidance in mastering the operations and 
skills of a given occupation. 

Because the tutorial system of instruction does not provide an opportunity 
for group discussion, a vital method of learning, a veterans club has been 
organized. This informal and voluntary organization affords the veterans an 
opportunity to discuss their learning problems and share their knowledge 
with each other. Also, personal problems are discussed, which is of great 
assistance in helping the veteran readjust to his fellow workers, his employer, 
as well as to his family and the community. 

Veterans may take any combination of courses which they wish or they 
may concentrate on a single subject until they have mastered it and proceed 
to master a second and a third. However, they are advised to pursue several 
courses simultaneously to avoid mental fatigue and lapse of interest. 

While there is no fixed schedule of classes as in traditional high schools 
with changing of classes, the group meets at an hour and a half maximum. 
Each veteran is required to devote six hours a day, five days a week until he 
has completed the needed hours for graduation or the training needed for 
employment. Because of the policy of variable speed, some students complete 
their work in a period of two or three months while others complete their, 
work in a period of six to eight months. The minimum number of hours 
taken so far is fifteen hours while the maximum is sixty-five hours completed. 


1The guide sheets are not available at present to outside requests because they are in 
process of formulation and revision. 
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THE COUNSELING AND TESTING PROGRAM 


Closely allied to the establishment of an appropriate educational program is 
the provision for adequate counseling and guidance service to the veteran. 
The Institute recognizes fully the need for providing both educational and 
vocational advisement to veterans that takes into consideration their diversified 
experiences and potentialities as well as the diverse occupational opportunities 
available in the city of Detroit. It is recognized that the planning of the pro- 
gram of study cannot proceed automatically from the educational point at 
which the veteran went into the Service. Planning the course of study for a 
particular veteran must take into account those experiences in military service 
which have had educative value including both basic training, the specialized 
training, and any additional training received through the Armed Forces 
Institute. An appraisal must be made of each different educational experience 
in order to plan effectively for the veteran. In doing this, information from the 
Armed Forces Institute, the Veterans Administration Center, and other vet- 
erans’ agencies concerned with the readjustment of the veteran in life are 
utilized. 

All the counseling services in the Detroit public schools have been mo- 
bilized to assist the veterans. Since some returning soldiers may make their 
first contact with the school system at any one of a number of locations, forty- 
one veterans counselors who are regular members of the school faculties have 
been designated, one in each comprehensive high school, commercial high 
school, technical and vocational school, trade school, and evening school. These 
counselors interview all veterans who wish assistance of any kind, taking 
care of the problem immediately, if possible, or referring the individual to any 
school unit or to a community agency, if necessary. However, accumulated 
experience seems to indicate that most of the counseling service will of neces- 
sity devolve upon the Institute. The following are important counseling steps: 

1. The veterans are assisted in making out properly the application forms for admis- 
sion to the Institute. Their discharge papers are reviewed and checked. If the veteran. has 
indicated interest in entering the Institute, enrollment is not deferred. He takes the next step 
immediately. : 

2. An interview is arranged with an Institute counselor to determine his ambitions 
and interests. Counselors have no fixed pattern of procedure in interviewing the veteran 
but are characterized as having a flexible and elastic approach to the problem of a given 
veteran. In addition to being skilled counselors who have a sympathetic understanding of 
veterans problems, all have extensive knowledge of practical community life. If a given 
veteran is handicapped, his education and training program is outlined with due regard 
to his disability as well as his potential ability to succeed in his chosen occupation. 

3. The veteran is afforded an opportunity to take a battery of aptitude tests to deter- 
mine his vocational fitness and training requirements. The tests used have already been 
of assistance to industry in selection of employees. The tests used to measure abilities vary 
with the type of veteran problem. Those tests most frequently employed are those of general 
intelligence, vocational interest, and personality adjustment. It is generally agreed by the 
administration that tests are useful when they are coupled with careful interviewing and 
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interpretation in terms of the educational program in the Institute and the employment 
opportunities in the city. 

4. A program of study is drawn up on the basis of the joint consideration of the 
veteran's desires and the data secured from the tests and the interview. A digest of the 
information gathered concerning the veteran is submitted to the teachers of the respective 
subject fields which the veteran will pursue in order that they might intelligently adapt 
their instruction to his needs. Throughout this stage of the counseling program, the close 
co-operative relations are maintained not only with the Guidance and Placement Service, 
but also with community agencies active in behalf of the returning soldier such as the 
Veterans Information Center, municipally owned and operated, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. All these agencies co-operate wholeheartedly with the Institute and the Detroit 
public schools in providing educational service to veterans. These organizations and agencies 


have rendered invaluable service also in publicizing the services of the Institute. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

A third major task in setting up the Institute was the making provision for 
administrative machinery and procedure. Although the Institute is a separate 
school unit, it is administered by the principal of Cass Technical High School. 
However, a full-time administrative assistant has been assigned exclusively to 
the Institute. In addition, individuals are assigned to counseling as the need 
develops. Currently there are three employed in this capacity; and sixteen 
make up the teaching staff. In operating the Institute, the administration is 
concerned with three problems: admission, credit, and tuition. 

In admitting a veteran to the Institute, an individual’s first contact is 
through referral from the Veterans Information Center or some other unit of 
the school system. After the veteran’s discharge papers have been validated, 
he is registered and counseled and assigned to a program of studies. The 
registration includes an evaluation of any credits from previous educational 
experiences gained both before and during his service in the Armed Forces. 

Certain adjustments in graduation requirements, however, have been made 
necessary. In Michigan, one requirement for high-school graduation is a 
course in civics. The State Department of Public Instruction has waived this 
requirement in the case of veterans considering their service in the Armed 
Forces as equivalent. 

With respect to tuition, Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 make it pos- 
sible for the Detroit Board of Education and for all boards of education to 
charge the veteran a tuition which carries a major portion of the operating 
cost. The tuition charge as published by the board of education is $250 per 
one-thousand hours of instruction. These charges are paid by the Federal 
Veterans Administration Center. 

During its first year, the Institute was operated on a ten-months plus sum- 
mer-school schedule basis. This means that for approximately three weeks 
after the summer session ended, the Institute was closed. However, it is antici- 
pated that in the future, the Institute will be placed on a twelve-months basis 
providing, thereby, continuous educational service to the veterans. 

















Washington’s High School Center for Veterans 


ROBERT G. VANDERLIP 


Co-ordinator of Veterans’ Education, Washington Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


HE Veterans High School Center is growing by leaps and bounds. Ob- 

serving the same hours as the high schools, it opened September 17, 1945 
with nineteen students; by October 30, the number was 101. The number of 
teachers, transferred from other high schools, increased from four to seven. 
The Center is housed in seven classrooms in Central High School. The stu- 
dents are segregated except for a class in mechanical drawing. Veterans eat in 
the school cafeteria; relations between veterans and regular students of Central 
High School have been very good. In fact, the girls’ rifle team is using a 
Marine Corps rifle instructor as their coach, and a former WAC is helping in 
the drilling of the Girl Cadets. 

The machinery of school administration, enrollment of students, and coun- 
seling are the work of the Co-ordinator of Veterans Education, a former Wash- 
ington teacher and also a veteran of the Army Air Forces. 

Students can enroll at any time and can progress at their own rate. There 
are five one-hour periods each day. Students usually take four subjects. The 
subject matter is laid out in units, and study is individualized with supervision 
and coaching by the teachers. The goal is completion of the normal course in 
half the time; however, this is considered an ideal, and no pressure is exerted 
to meet it. The opportunity is there. In the case of some veterans, prehigh- 
school English and arithmetic are given to enable them to meet the ninth- 
grade standard. 

As the average number of credits needed by the veterans for graduation is 
ten, the accent in the instruction is on speed. However, no sacrifice of stand- 
ards is made. As students become adjusted to the routine of study and their 
abilities are learned by the teachers, they are given every means of demonstrat- 
ing their achievement. No set period of time is demanded for a course’s com- 
pletion. Certain examinations are used to assist the teacher in evaluating the 
student’s progress; however, residence is required. Veterans who reveal an 
educational maturity gained through personal study and who do not wish 
accreditation for specific courses will be advised to take the examination qualify- 
ing for the equivalent certificate to a high-school diploma, recently approved 
by the Board of Education. 

Of the 101 students, seven are women veterans. Fourteen students are re- 
ceiving Veterans Administration aid, but since there is no tuition for residents 
and books are free, most students are postponing using GI aid until college. 
Ages range from 16 to 39, the median being 21. Five students are over 30. 

Except in the case of thirteen students who are high-school graduates and 
are taking courses of reviewing for college entrance, almost all students are 
seeking the high-school diploma. Consequently the most popular subject is 
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English; mathematics is next. A very popular course is applied mathematics, 
both as a refresher course and as preparation for advanced mathematics. Many 
students are planning careers in engineering, radio, and phases of applied 
electricity. All academic courses are given at the Center with the exception 
of music and art. 

Students are granted one semester credit for basic training, including Mer- 
chant Marine seamen. Seven additional credits may be earned if the Service 
courses correspond to those listed in the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Forces. 

There is no doubt that this school fills a great need. Inquiries have come 
from all over the world. Former high-school students appear fired with a re- 
solve to complete high school and go on with their education. It is inspiring 
to help these men and women, so young and yet veterans of every campaign, 
winners of many decorations, who are rallying to a renewed ambition. 





EDUCATION FIGHTS POLIOMYELITIS 


HE power education gave added strength to the fight against poliomyelitis 

last year. That strength was needed—more than 13,000 cases of polio were 
reported in the United States in 1945, fourth highest year on record in this coun- 
try. In the schools, teachers played a vital role in the battle against polio by 
their educational work with students. At home, parents helped combat the disease 
by acquiring and sharing with their families the information on polio made avai! 
able by the National Foundation. 

The National Foundation appropriated more than $2,000,000 for educationai 
and training programs on professional and public levels. More than half these 
appropriations were for scholarships in physical therapy. A serious national 
shortage of qualified physical therapists developed early in World War II and 
still perists. Poliomyelitis is one of the most expensive diseases known to medi- 
cine. Many victims of past epidemics must receive continuing care, sometimes for 
several years. Each year’s outbreaks add new names to the steadily growing list. 
Hospitalization for a single patient costs more than $2,500 per year. Very few 
family budgets can stand such a strain. 

Before the National Foundation was launched, infantile paralysis was con- 
sidered a “local affair.” From the most isolated farm to the largest city, men, 
women, and children often had to fight the disease with inadequate resources, 
Today a national network of local Foundation chapters stands ready to combat 
polio wherever it appears and to provide continuing care for patients from former 
outbreaks, 

The Foundation, in its eight-year history, has appropriated over $8,000,000 
for education and research, including research toward the goal of a preventive 
and a cure for infantile paralysis, for the training of phsyicians, nurses, physical 
therapists, medical social workers and others in modern methods of treating and 
helping polio victims: and a broad program of education. Of all contributions in 
any county to the annual March of Dimes conducted January 14-31 by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, half is retained by the local chapter. 
The other half goes to the national organization. 


1Published by American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
1944. 300 pp. $2.00. Supplement 1945. $3.00. 
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Ex-GI’s Will Continue High School Education* 
JOHN A. RAMSEYER 


Assistant Director, University School, The Ohio State University 


HEN promotion and graduation are based on proficiency, competency, 
Ww and skill developed in those fields that count on the job, in higher edu- 
cation, and in life, the ex-GI will be realistic about finishing his high-school 
education. Completing high school on a mere “time-serving” basis holds little 
prospect for the average veteran who didn’t jump this “hurdle” before he was 
inducted into the Armed Services. At least this is an opinion expressed by a 
group of veterans who attended the University School, Ohio State University 
during the past summer. 

Our experience in working with these men leads us to believe that they 
are right. There is much that can be done for the veteran who has not com- 
pleted his high-school education but the public school is likely to lose the 
opportunity if it looks upon him as the same boy who left several years ago. 
What we school people often fail to realize is that this boy went out to do a 
man’s job. He did it. Now he is a man. 

Men who matured through the experiences of war are likely not to thrive 
on an educational program designed for boys. All around us we hear of men 
who started back to high school and “dropped out” after a few weeks or a 
month. To some this means that the veteran does not want to complete high- 
school education. To others it means that the schools are just wasting their 
time by letting these men “string along” for a while. We, after working with 
fifteen veterans over a period of three months, have concluded that there is 
much that the schools should be doing for these men. In some respects, how- 
ever, it means a reconstruction of our present program, or, perhaps, the build- 
ing of a new program to do a specific job—that of educating veterans. 

The brief account of the University School project which follows is in- 
tended to lend support to the notion that it is the privilege and responsibility 
of the high schools of America to help these men continue their education 
from whatever point they may be and that they should be advanced as rapidly 
as their abilities warrant and in terms of the competencies which they demon- 
strate. To do this is to give advantage to the individual veteran who partici- 
pates as well as to raise the educational tone of the community and the nation. 

INAUGURATING THE PROGRAM 

The project began in the spring of 1945 after the American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, gave us a financial grant to cover the expense of run- 
ning the program for veterans and of making our findings known to other 


*The University School, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, has recently pub- 
lished a detailed description of a program conducted for veterans who had not completed 
their high-school education. This article is a brief digest of the more complete report 
which is available at the University School. 
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school people. We needed to get some “hunches” as to what could be done. 
This led us rather naturally to the process of collecting all of the information 
that we could find concerning educational programs for veterans. We talked 
to veterans. We sought the advice and council of educators on both the secon- 
dary and college level. We collected material written for GI’s, secured sample 
course materials from correspondence schools, studied the GI Bill of Rights, 
sought various interpretations of the laws, and consulted the State Department 
of Education and the Veterans Administration. In short, we went through 
a rather intensive period of fact finding all of which left us short of the 
answers even when the veterans began to report in June. 

Even though we were not sure of our program we were glad to see these 
men coming in because many people with whom we had talked were quite 
skeptical. Many believed that there was an insufficient number of veterans in 
our community to make such a project worth while. Still others expressed the 
feeling that the men would not be interested or would lose interest after a 
very short period of time. The school was opened with seven men. Within a 
short period of time the enrollment increased to fifteen. Inquiries continued 
to come in throughout the summer but as the school was being operated for 
a twelve-weeks period only, we were forced to limit our numbers to those who 
began in the early days of the program. Fourteen of the fifteen men stayed 
with us. One man left when it became clear that we believed it highly im- 
probable that he would be graduated from high school. 


WORKING TOGETHER - 

Why did these men stay in school? We believe our answer to this suggests 
the basis upon which many men will continue their high-school education. 
Here is our story. From the outset of the project we “laid the cards on the 
table”. The veterans were told that we did not have the answers to their 
educational problems but that we were putting forth our best effort to discover 
their needs. We were acting on our best “hunches”. The men were encouraged 
to work with us for the common good of veterans everywhere. When we were 
“missing the boat” according to their judgment, we wanted to know about it. 
They soon found that their judgments were respected. 

Both veterans and staff members agreed that while “hunches”, guesses, or 
hypotheses as to next steps were important, it was wise to use whatever means 
were available for getting at the facts. Each student was asked to furnish a 
transcript of his previous high-school work, a summary of his army training 
and educational experiences, and a written description of his future educa- 
tional and vocational plans. His general reading level was checked. Measures 
of mental abisity were secured. Vocational interests and preferences were 
determined. Conferences concerning all of these matters, together with ambi- 
tion and personal problems, were held regularly. These, together with achieve- 
ment and progress in various subject matter fields, formed the basis for adjust- 
ing the program in terms of the individual needs of the veterans involved. 
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When the teachers and the veterans agreed that there was some basis for 
moving forward, work was assigned. Even the very first conference showed 
some places to begin. Writing problems were quite obvious; reading difficul- 
ties were readily discovered. Decided opinions and prejudices regarding 
various social issues became apparent after brief conferences. Vocational and 
future educational interests determined certain areas in which it seemed logical 
for various individuals to work. This close working relationship and friendly 
discussion of personal needs continued throughout the summer and the edu- 
cational program developed as the needs of individuals were discovered. 


THE PROGRAM 


All of the men took some work in English and social studies. Elections 
were made in the field of mathematics and science depending upon the in- 
terests of various individuals. The reading and writing proficiency of these 
men was held up to them as educational tools which would need to be observed 
throughout the summer. There seemed to be no difficulty at all in establishing 
the point that in all areas of their school work the major objective was to 
develop a proficiency and competency that would make it possible to move 
forward in their desired directions. 


In fact, this objective provided the basis for the administrative principle 
that, in dealing with veterans, the procedures, regulations, interpretation of 
past records, the records kept, and the experiences provided must rest or fall 
according to their value as instruments for aiding these men in developing 
desirable proficiencies and competencies. Thus, transcripts were not wholly 
reliable as some men showed competency in certain subject fields which did 
not appear in the records. Sometimes records implied proficiency that was not 
real. A former electrician was quite competent in physics, a subject which 
did not appear in his record. A prospective engineering student found that, 
although he had received credit in algebra, he likely would not succeed unless 
he had a more thorough understanding of the subject. One veteran who had 
practically no credits at all was fairly proficient in all areas. Likewise the 
“time-serving” concept for obtaining credit needed to be scrapped. When a 
man understood and could demonstrate his knowledge and proficiency in 
English on the level of maturity of a high-school senior, he was given credit. 

The many applications of this principle soon commanded the respect of the 
veterans. With each new application seemed to come greater understanding 
and appreciation of the fact that they were being treated on a “man-to-man” 
basis. Often they expressed sincere gratitude for this point of view and drop- 
ped the hint that many more men might complete their high-school education 
if they did not have to return to high school, that is, return to a program 
designed for boys and girls whose experience and interests are different from 
theirs. 


It is the opinion of those who worked in the program that the principle 
stated, which was so universally applied, together with an adult concept of 
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guidance, has been fundamental to the success that can be claimed for the pro- 
gram. While it must be remembered that veterans are adults many of them have 
some of the same lacks and deficiencies of high-school students. These men 
know that they are really strange mixtures of exceptional maturity in some 
respects and immaturity in others. It does no good to remind them of this 
fact. It is the responsibility of the school to correct the condition. Veterans 
will have little patience with schools that have nothing constructive to offer 
or where the only answer is to place them in regular high-school classes. 


The content and methods of instruction used by the staff raise certain 
considerations for those who may be contemplating work with veterans at the 
high-school level. While the booklet prepared by the staff presents a rather 
detailed treatment of this problem, it is probably sufficient to point out here 
the emphasis upon individualization of instruction. Even though all of the 
men took English, for example, they were not given a course in American 
or English literature. The men met as a group to discuss problems of common 
concern. Out of these meetings grew reading and writing assignments appro- 
priate to the reading and writing level of the various individuals. These assign- 
ments and what the men did about them formed the basis for further individ- 
ual and group meetings. There was no censorship on reading material. The 
men were directed to reading which would have a bearing on the problems 
raised by discussions. Social studies was handled on a similar basis. Instruc- 
tors found these men to hold very decided opinions and prejudices regarding 
social problems. Considerable insight and finesse was required to get them 
to see the poor foundations upon which many of their opinions and beliefs 
were based. Group discussions often took the form of testing these foundations 
for opinions. Much of the reading was concerned with gathering various points 
of view. Evaluating these and making judgments as to their relative value 
here in our own private and public living situations formed the basis for much 
group discussion, individual conference, and individual writing. Incidentally, 
these men read much more widely than high-school students do. What they 
read about is much more closely tied up with the social issues of the day than 
is that of most high-school students. 


In the fields of mathematics and science there is the same need for indi- 
vidualization of instruction because the needs of these men differ so widely. 
They do profit from a sharing of experiences with each other so the teacher 
must be able to sense when individual attention is needed and when group 
“give and take” is the more profitable procedure. A great variety of source 
materials is needed. They should range from the very simplest ideas, concepts, 
and skills to the very complex ones. The organization of a sequence of exper- 
iences in these subject fields is difficult and must be determined as the program 
progresses because it is found that while these men may misunderstand or 
be totally unacquainted with one concept presented in a particular text, they 
will be thoroughly familiar with the next. The unpredictable character of 
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their patterns of knowledge demands very close observation and ability on 
the part of the teacher to adjust and shift experiences rapidly. 

Our teachers felt that the uneven progress that was made by these men 
had definite implications for the kind of work that needs to be doné. All 
teachers reported that in their various subject fields some concepts were de- 
veloped easily because they seemed to be very closely related to meaningful 
experiences elsewhere. As was to be expected, however, in situations where 
the experience background was meager, learning took place more slowly. It 
is important to note in this connection that the experience background of 
these men differs very much. These differences are more apparent and seem 
to have greater significance in learning than do the differences encountered 
in the usual high-school class. 

TYPE OF MEN IN THE CLASS 

If it will be remembered that the fourteen men who carried the project 
through to completion, ranged in age from nineteen to twenty-six years, 
varied in time of Armed Service experience from four months to four years, 
that four men served in the infantry, three in the Air Corps, two in the 
Marines, two in the Navy Hospital Corps, one was a paratrooper and one was 
in the Coast Guard, some variation in experience is already apparent. Add to 
this the fact that six of the men served in the Pacific theater of war, two 
served in North Africa, and the others remained. in this country; that some 
participated in invasions, fought on the front lines, endured intense hard- 
ships, were wounded, saw friends killed, and, in turn, killed men in the enemy 
ranks; while others had relatively meager relationship to front-line fighting; 
and we see further reasons for the wide variation in experience. We see why 
some have aged rapidly, why they have thought rather mature thoughts, why 
they have intense desires, why some hate more than others, why the prejudices 
which they hold differ and why they appreciate the advantages of democracy, 
why they are different adults and why different learning experiences are 
needed if we are to meet their needs. The wise teacher will not rely too heavily 
upon previously prepared curriculum materials and particularly upon a pre- 
viously arranged sequence of learning experiences. 

What was the outcome of these twelve weeks of experience? Nine men 
were graduated. Two were taking high-school refresher coursés and it was 
recommended that they go on to college. Two were advised to continue 
secondary-school work and one was advised to find suitable work. Of those 
who were graduated, six had completed the eleventh grade in their previous 
high-school experience, one had completed the ninth grade, and two had 

completed only the eighth grade. Teacher judgment, completion of a unit in 
American history (a statutory requirement in Ohio), competence in reading 
and writing, and satisfactory achievement as measured by the General Edu- 
cational Development Tests formed the basis for graduation. 
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USING THE G.E.D. AND OTHER TESTS 

The following chart gives a brief analysis of the (1) differences in Armed 
Service Experience, (2) the results of the General Educational Development 
Tests, (3) the grade completed in previous high schools, (4) the growth in 
reading as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and (5) the disposition 


of thirteen of the veterans who worked with us. 

Here we truly have a picture of several men who were graduated purely 
on the basis of proficiency developed rather than on a time-serving basis. Four 
of these men would have had to spend at least three years in a traditional pro- 
gram. It cannot be said, of course, that these men went through high school 
or a major portion of it in three months. The maturing that had taken place 
as a result of many experiences is partially responsible for their graduation. 
Our part was to recognize this maturity, check it against the judgment of 
highly trained teachers, define deficiencies and correct them, and finally to 
graduate the men on the basis of achievement as measured by nationally 


accepted development tests. 
In summary, it seems to us that educators will find the following observa- 


tions helpful. It is hoped that, as they work with veterans, they will correct, 
refine, and enlarge upon this list through their wider experiences. 


SUMMARY 
1. Sympathetic and intelligent guidance is an essential to a successful program, and 
every teacher is just as important in this as the person designated as counselor. Veterans 
must be treated as adults and respected as individuals, though frequently they need 
help in learning to carry responsibilities and to make decisions like adults. 
A major guidance responsibility is that of helping the veteran define his purposes 


4 


and plan his education to fit them. 
The major aims of any veteran program should include readjustment of veterans 


3. 

to civilian life, and general education for a democratic society. These aims have impor- 
tant implications for all subject areas. 

4. It tends to be characteristic of veterans that maturity and rich experience back- 
ground are matched up with relatively low skill levels. The evidences of this in school 
vary with different subject areas, but tend to show up in each. This challenges teach- 
ers to help students use their maturity to improve the skills rapidly; too often teachers 
deny that the students are intellectually mature because their skills are not. 

5. Schools must try to diagnose difficulties and find aptitudes quickly. Transcripts are 
not reliable evidence, but diagnostic tests can be a great deal of help. Initial reading 
scores may be low because the skill has been little used, and test scores may be erratic 
if men are nervous or unstable. Judgment and conferences are very important in get- 
ting a true picture. 

6. Teachers themselves need to have confidence in the average person’s ability to go 
on with education, and they need to be able to give that same confidence to the 


veterans. 
7. The content of courses for veterans should not be the same as that for high-school 


students except in such skill subjects as typing, mechanical drawing, or foreign lan- 
guage. The content of those courses concerned with general education should be 
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flexible, modified to fit the needs, abilities, and purposes of the veterans, without 
ignoring the credit requirements of high schools and colleges. 

8. A program for veterans probably has much in common with special and adult 
education; perhaps teachers experienced in such work should take leadership. 

g. The time-serving concept of granting credit should be abandoned for veterans. They 
should be accepted at almost any time, each one should be allowed to progress at his 
own best rate, and should be graduated when he is ready to go on. 

10. Since none of these is possible if veterans are in the same classes with high-school 
students, we strongly recommended separate units for veterans at the secondary level 
whenever and wherever possible. Such units could well be part of an adult education 


program. 





eg! £ I 2 ; : 
Consumer Cducation Publications 


T He Consumer Education Study has distributed free of charge to all mem- 
bers of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and to a 
small selected list of other people sample copies of the following of its teach- 
ing-learning units: 

The Modern American Consumer. 67 pp. 

Learning to Use Advertising. 107 pp. 

Time on Your Hands. 122 pp. 

Investing in Yourself. 90 pp. 

Using Standards and Labels. 128 pp. 

These monographs, designed for use in high school classes, but also in- 
teresting to adults, are sold for twenty-five cents each, with liberal discounts 
in quantity. 

Reprints of several of the units have already been necessitated by the 
orders that have been received. 


*The norms for these tests are based upon the scores of public high-school students at the time of 
graduatian, The Ohio State Department of Education recommended that an average standard score of 45 
or above or no standard lower than 35 be accepted as equivalent to high-school graduation, provided 
Statutory requirement of a unit in American history is met. 

**This man entered late and his work was so much interrupted by illness that he did not complete 
any units and so had not met the statutory requirement in American history. He did not take the final 


reading test. 
***This man was not regularly enrolled, but came for tests and educational advice. He had not 
completed the statutory requirement in American history. 
iThese men were working full time to support families, so we did not feel they could afford the 
ten hours of time required for the General Educational Development Tests. 
Reading scores obtained by Occupational Opportunities Service of Ohio State University on another 
test were used in these cases at the beginning of the session, so scores are not comparable. 

















A Graduate Class Studies Planning tor Amercian Youth 
and Education for All American Youth 
JAMES HAROLD FOX 
Dean, School of Education, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


N the fall of 1944 and again in the summer of 1945, a graduate class at 

the School of Education, The George Washington University, focussed its 
study of problems in the field of secondary education upon two recent publica- 
tions of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission entitled, Planning for American Youth and 
Education for All American Youth. A description of procedures followed may 
be of interest to those making use of these publications in college classes and 
teacher in-service education. 

Each class attempted to evaluate the procedures described in the publica- 
tions in the light of (1) the basic assumptions involved, (2) the present status 
and outlook of our high schools, (3) the controversial issues raised, (4) other 
proposals found in collateral references, and (5) the varied philosophical out- 
looks of class members and the instructor. 

Class members included junior and senior high-school teachers, principals, 
supervisors, guidance counselors, training officers from government depart- 
ments, and a few elementary school teachers. Their average length of teaching 
experience exceeded ten years. Members of the fall class came largely from the 
District of Columbia and nearby Maryland and Virginia. In the summer class 
sixteen states were represented. 


THE FALL CLASS STUDIES THE REPORT 


The fall course began shortly after Education for All American’ Youth 
appeared and before the report of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Planning for American Youth, had been issued. Course 
plans were consequently based upon the first of these reports. 

After the first three class meetings, during which the instructor attempted 
to provide background and setting for the discussions to follow, class sessions 
were largely devoted to student discussion led by a panel of three class mem- 
bers chosen at least two weeks in advance. Class meetings were two hours 
in length and at first two panels were used at each meeting. By vote of the 
class this plan was abandoned after a trial of five weeks and thereafter only 
one panel was used at each meeting. This permitted increased student par- 
ticipation in discussion and provided more time for the instructor to sum- 
marize the views expressed, to present points omitted, and to enlarge upon 
aspects touched lightly. 

Members of the class studied the Commission’s report and read collateral 
references before the class meeting. They were also expected to read additional 
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references after the meeting. A week after the discussion each member was 
expected to submit a brief written evaluation of the part of the report that had 
been under review. 

During the first part of the fall course a considerable part of the time 
available for discussion was consumed in locating and defining the issues 
raised in the Commission’s report. The interesting manner in which it was 
written and its adroit presentation of argument made it extremely persuasive. 
Frequently, the class period was almost at an end before proposals and issues 
were understood with sufficient clarity to permit effective discussion. The 
appearance of Planning for American Youth did much to remedy this situa- 
tion. Its clear-cut presentation of the main points of the larger report enabled 
the class to devote more time to analysis and discussion of these points. Hence- 
forth, it was required reading. 

Near the end of the fall course each member submitted a draft of a 
proposed evaluation of the entire Commission report to be presented as a 
consensus of the opinion of the class. Points of agreement and disagreement 
were listed and discussed at three class meetings. Disagreements were settled 
by majority vote and eventually there was evolved an evaluation to which all 
members of the class were willing to subscribe. 


THE SUMMER CLASS STUDIES THE REPORT 


In the summer course, Planning for American Youth was used from the 
beginning. Through co-operative planning, discussion topics for each class 
meeting were chosen and one or two class members were assigned to lead 
the discussion of each topic. Prior to the class meeting the discussion leader 
chose four to six other members of the class and, after a conference with them, 
made assignments for the collection of factual materials to be used in the 
discussion. Although each member of the summer class submitted a final 
evaluation which summarized the partial evaluations submitted at each class 
meeting, no attempt was made to reconcile differences in individual evaluations. 

In both courses, final evaluations were organized around responses to two 
statements, “What I like about the reports, and why” and “My doubts con- 
cerning the reports and the reasons for them”. Doubts tended to fall into the 
following classifications: (1) those arising in a feeling that some parts of the 
reports were too Utopian to be practical, (2) those generated by disagreement 
with some of the fundamental assumptions and purposes of the reports, 
(3) those resulting from lack of approval of the means adopted to achieve 
purposes which were approved, and (4) those originating in an unwilling- 
ness to go as far as the reports in certain directions. 

Despite a considerable number of doubts in the minds of members of both 
classes, on the whole, the two reports were overwhelmingly approved. In most 
final evaluations “likes” outnumbered “doubts” by more than three to one. 
Unanimously approved were the interesting and imaginative manner in 
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which both reports were written and the excellent illustrations found in 
Planning for American Youth. 


Responses to a request for frank criticism of the course indicated that 
the manner of presentation was generally approved. Modifications made in 
discussion procedures in the summer were thought to improve the course. 
A few students thought that the instructor should play a more dominant role 
in the discussions. Almost the same number of students thought that the 
instructor should enter the discussion less frequently. It was generally agreed 
that the course should be offered again. The School of Education plans to do 
so during the fall term of 1945. 





Planning for American Youth 


HE book, Planning for American Youth, published by the National Associa- 

tion of Secondary School Principals, two years.in preparation, by commit- 
tees of eminent educators, contains a plan for the development of a better pro- 
gram of education for all school youth. 

This book was selected by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on the annual list for the American Library Association and the National 
Education Association of superior educational books, as one of the thirty publi- 
cations of first importance and as one of three in the Youth Section of this list. 

It should be in the possession of: 

1, All school administrators 

2, All teachers in the secondary schools 
3. All school community groups 

4, All interested citizens 

it is only sixty-four pages in length, colorfully illustrated, and written for 
botn citzens and educators. Will your community be aroused to an enthusiastic 
support of education for all youth now and in the immediate tomorrow? 

Copies may be obtained from the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. at 25 cents per 
copy; 2 to 9 copies, 10 per cent discount; further discounts are available on 
larger quality orders. Remittance must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or 
less. 














Keep the School Bell Ringing 


Take a Long Look Ahead 


1946-1956 
HERBERT WILLIAM BOHLMAN 
Dean of the Graduate Division, Drake University 
EDNA MeCAULL BOHLMAN 
Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 


BOVE one of the portals of the Washington, D. C. Union Station, are 
inscribed the words of Samuel Johnson: 
He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him. So it is in traveling—a man must carry 
knowledge with him if he would bring home knowledge. 
The same thought is applicable to the school curriculum. If our young people 
are to develop the understanding necessary for living meaningful lives in our 
local communities, our nation, and our world, our school curriculums must be 
geared to meet the needs of our ever changing world, Only then may we hope 
to send our youths out prepared to face the problems which are ahead. 
OUR FUTURE IS THE BUSINESS OF EDUCATION 
A curriculum which may serve adequately to prepare boys and girls for 
the future can be attained only if curriculum builders, administrators, teachers, 
and members of boards of education forecast the possible future needs of each 
ztaduating class. Government and labor leaders and business men are today 
diligently trying to determine what will happen to us politically, economically, 
and socially during the next decade. They want to know what factors will 
dominate the future so they will be able to plan intelligently the production 
and distribution of goods and services for the years that are ahead. They do 
not want to expand businesses too rapidly, or lose out by not extending them 
quickly enough. They do not want too little or too much government activity. 
They recognize that all social and economic activity must fit into a correlated 
whole. There is every reason why schools, like government, business, and la- 
bor, should make energetic efforts to determine their future as well as their 
present needs. 
SURVEYING AND INTERPRETING 
Functional curriculum is based on all aspects of our social scene. The most 
important educational materials for such a curriculum must be developed out 
of the locality in which the school is situated. The physical and social environ- 
ment in which the youth themselves are living is the raw material for such a 
curriculum. Intensive surveys of each school district would provide teachers 
and pupils with immediately useful vital information about life in their own 
neighborhood. Such surveys give pertinent data concerning national origins of 
the population, health, occupations, income, employment, delinquency, leisure 
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time activities, and a host of other facts around which much teaching material 
can be organized. Purposeful activities, based on such subject matter, deal 
with problems in the youths’ immediate environment. 

Quite different from the surveys of the local situation are treatises cover- 
ing a wider area and dealing with the strength, the strains, and the trends of 
our society. Such city, state, or national surveys are ordinarily made on the 
assumption that a general: understanding of the facts will help us in formu- 
lating an intelligent social policy designed to raise the standard of living, and 
to wipe out social inequities. However, surveys of specific problems provide 
only the materials and groundwork. They must be interpreted so the public 
can comprehend them and a social policy based on them can be developed. 
The information must be cast into a form in which it can be utilized by the 
schools in training for responsible citizenship. Without an understanding of ex- 
isting problems and trends our growing citizens of today become the ignorant 
voters of tomorrow. 

Somehow the great mass of socially important material which lies buried 
in forbidding tomes including dust-covered governmental reports should be 
worked out from the standpoint of its significance to education. No one can 
expect busy superintendents, principals, and other curriculum makers to wade 
through thousands of pages of data in order to find out what is educationally 
important. Our leaders should realize that any permanent improvement which 
cen come from laboriously gathered information depends to a large extent on 
how that information is utilized educationally. Great bodies of significant data 
dealing with long-time social policies will never be given adequate attention 
unless they are restated in educationally usable form. Even if we assume that 
our Congressmen read reports from important agencies, both governmental 
and private, it is only as the information gets into the minds of the citizenry 
that any gocd can result. We depend on our newspapers and other periodicals 
to bring new information to adults. If, however, our schools are to make the 
best use of the riches of data available to them, someone must interpret newly 
worked out social data to schools in terms which are comprehensible and 
usable by both teachers and pupils. 


FORECASTING 


Frequently important social trends and problems are represented graph- 
ically. Such materials are often of great use. A good start has been made in 
providing graphic material for school use, but a great deal more needs to be 
done. The lines on a graph may indicate continuing, growing, or decreasing 
prosperity. They may indicate the desirability of home ownership, and the 
situation regarding vocational opportunities. This leads us directly to forecast- 
ing. 

A functional curriculum cannot be attained by merely surveying a com- 
munity and attempting to organize our teaching materials in the light of the 
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facts found in a survey. Curriculum builders must forecast the problems which 
youth are going to meet when they enter the adult world. Forecasting has 
frequently been woefully shortsighted. For example, in 1941 most schools had 
not prepared people for a world at war except perhaps in one major point. 
Through their democratic procedure they had prepared boys and girls to ad- 
just quickly, and to have faith in democracy. When war was declared, towns 
and communities went on an all-out war program. Over night many commu- 
nities tried to reorganize teaching materials from the first grade through the 
twelfth to meet the then present war needs. Other communities made no cur- 
riculum changes. If the war with Japan had not ended until 1946, you 
would see from the following diagram that it was only the senior high 
school and the college students of 1941-42 who had to go into actual combat. 


war 1941-1946 
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No boys or girls who were below the 9th grade at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor should have been trained educationally, psychologically, or physically for 
their entrance into the wartime Armed Forces. The youths who were then in 
the first through the eighth grade should have been trained for community 
wartime service with emphasis on their important future place in a world 
newly at peace. They should have been given an opportunity to think about 
the many problems we will have to attack in the postwar period. The youths 
who were in the senior high school and who left school to take up war work 
or to enter the Armed Forces neded to have as a backlog a guidance program 
planned with the view of again assisting them when the time came for con- 
tinuing their education or training. 

Of course, no one can forecast accurately the coming and ending of wars 
cr of depressions. But if business men and government officials can make ap- 
proximate estimates concerning the future, educational leaders should be able 
to forecast the educational programs needed by youth. 

At this critical period in our history it is essential to have a group of spe- 
cialists in curriculum building analyze the local school communities to dis- 
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cover their present needs and correlate them with forecasts of future events 
as outlined by business, labor, and government leaders. Educators can be aided 
in their work by studying the surveys*that have been or are now being made 
bv such organizations and bodies as the National Resources Planning Board, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the Brookings Institution, the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the Committee for Economic Development, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the labor organizations, the United 
States Departments of Commerce and of Labor, and many others. 

Both business and government have a stake in the results obtained from 
our school curriculums. The future of democracy and capitalism is closely de- 
pendent on the job our schools do in preparing intelligent citizens. It is at 
least within the reach of possibility that these groups might be brought to 
work together with educational leaders to determine present needs of young 
people and to plan their educational backgrounds to meet future demands. 


In their planning and thinking they must use some imaginaticn about 
cur everyday life and not be in the position described by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth in Counters. 

To think I once saw grocery shops with but a casual eye, 
And fingered figs and apricots as one who came to buy. 

To think I never dreamed of how bananas swayed in rain, 
And often looked at oranges, yet never thought of Spain. 

And in those wasted days I saw no sails above the sea— 
For grocery shops were grocery shops, not hemispheres to me! 

A little imagination is needed in analyzing our economic life. Unl<ss cur- , 
riculum builders know the dynamic forces at work in the world arcund us, : 
they cannot adequately plan an education for living in the postwar period. 
Unless they use imagination as to the possible effect of economic and social 
changes in the future, their curriculums will be built for a world that is gone, 
vend not for a worid as it will exist. The planners’ long-look ahead must be 
trom a hilltop view. 

For illustrative purposes let’s examine the last five years and then project 
our thinking into the next ten years. What happened to our schools in the past 
five years? What will happen in the next ten years? 


Few had to worry about finding work during the grave war years, With 
the increased demand for labor the tide of students flowed from the schools. 
Each year of the war saw fewer and fewer boys and girls in high-school 
classes. From Pearl Harbor to 1944—the first three yeras of the war there was 
a drop of 1,000,000 students. In July, 1943 about five million youths between 
the ages of 14 and 17 had jobs. After school opened in October, 1943, approx- 
imately 2,750,000 of them were still employed, three times as many as were 
working when the census was taken in March, 1940. By April, 1944, the 
number of young workers had reached close to 3,000,000. Industry and busi- 
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ess welcomed the boys and girls to fill the gaps made by their older broth- 
ers and sisters who had gone into the Armed Services. When the boys and 
girls gave up summer jobs to go back to school, a shortage resulted in the local 
labor market. 

During the war period, fathers whe were not in the Armed Forces were 
working. So were mothers. Few had employment worries, but other anxieties 
replaced economic ones. As more mothers worked, many children were left to 
take care of themselves. Servants were difficult to get. Some children were 
forced to stay alone or with neighbors after school or wait on street corners 
for hours until tired mothers could pick them up and take then: home. The 
former security a child knew was gone but in its place a new sense of respon- 
sibility was developed and, because of the larger family income, children had 
more money to spend and invest, they were better cared for physically, their 
clothing was better and their food was more nourishing. Homes became more 
crowded, however, as extra rooms were being rented. This meant a lower 
living standard in terms of home living space and a higher living standard in 
terms of clothes, amusements, and other comforts and luxuries. Family life 
became irregular due to long or inconvenient hours that parents worked. In 
many homes fathers, mothers, and children were unable to enjoy dinner con- 
versations as no two ate at the same time. One could go on for pages describ- 
ing the effect of the war on cur life during 1941-45, However, the point we 
are making here is that if curriculums are to keep pace with life, they must 
he directed toward existing and future situations. How widely were the above 
facts taken into account by curriculum makers during these war years? Yet 
these situations created immediate needs for boys and girls. That is where 
curriculum making should always begin. Then it should go on to consider 
future needs. Both present and future possible effects on boys and girls of 
economic and social changes must be continually taken into consideration in 
organizing the total curriculum. Only then will it meet the needs of youths. 
But what of the years 1945-1950, the first five years of the postwar period? 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
It can be seen that the enrollment of high schools and colleges will be af- 
fected by the number who return to high school at the close of the war, and 
the number who are able to go on to college. During this five-year period any- 
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thing can happen but many people believe that a large number of boys and 
girls who left school for work will return. A large number of returning vet- 
erans will re-enter school. Probably far more of them will go back to college 
than will return to high school. Surveys have been made as to how many 
veterans will again enter the classrooms. These surveys do not always agree. 
Estimates vary. According to an Army Survey (see the Washington Sunday 
Star, April 8, 1945 one in twelve plans to attend full-time school. About one 
in eight expects to set up shop or operate a farm on his own. About two 
thirds of those who have made up their minds, plan to work for an employer. 

If approximately one million veterans should return to school and if a 
reasonable number of the boys and girls who left sckool to go to work should 
go back, the “School Bells will be kept Ringing” throughout this period. 

No doubt jobs will be reasonably plentiful when the first minor slump is 
over after pease, but will jobs be plentiful when the returning veterans and 
the other youths finish school and hit the business world—about the year 
1950? Will the schools be crowded during the next period? 

What will happen during those years? Again this article is not to proph- 
esy what is to come but to emphasize the importance of surveying and inter- 
preting and of educational forecasting and planning surveys and forecasts. 

Jobs may be more difficult to get during the years 1950-1955, so more boys 
and girls may remain in high school leaving the work to be done by older 
people. However, it may be more difficult for them to go on to ccllege. The 
veterans who returned to school after the war will then be out competing for 
the existing jobs. Government money may not be available to send the gradu- 
ates of our high schools on to college. Parents will have to finance those years 
or the young people will have to work their way through college. Here is 
where some planning now might help everyone later on. 


SCHOLARSHIPS NOW 


If all communities would establish scholarship funds in memory of the 
ones who have died during this costly war, the dead might truly live again in 
the spirits of other youth. If by forecasting we can estimate the number who 
will need financial help in obtaining education a few years hence and create 
scholarships now from the surplus funds that exist, we may keep that “School 
Bell Ringing.” If prices go up and wages should not keep pace with rising 
prices, many youth of both white collar and manual workers will need finan- 
cial help. Now is the time to plan for that while money is plentiful and a 
spiritual incentive could be directed to start scholarships in memory of loved 
ones. 

Scholarships are only one of the many things that should concern curric- 
ulum builders, teachers, members of boards of education, administrators, and 
business and labor leaders. But they illustrate the point that now is the time to 
make provisions for the future. 
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OTHER NEEDS IN POSTWAR PERIOD 
During the first ten years after peace there will be many educational 
needs and problems. We cannot even enumerate them all in this article or 
explain any of them. We will mention only a few. For example there will be 
niany shifts in the redistribution of our population. As educators we need to 
look ahead and develop our educational programs to meet adequately the prob- 
lems that this transferring will create. New types of occupations are bound to 
come in the postwar world. These may demand new and special skills. Why 
not make an attempt to discover these and train youths for them? In addition 
to new occupations there probably will be occupational adjustments after the 
war for some twenty to twenty-five million persons, It has been said that an 
orang-utan with winning ways could get a job during the war. In the fierce 
competition market of the postwar world this will not be true. The misfit will 
lose out. Schools must help to find the proper spot for all workers. 


Youth will need to have an understanding of world markets, and world 
finances if the higher standards of living we are hoping for means enlarged 
markets for produced goods. The world’s economic problems must be under- 
stood if we are to have continuing peace. For in the words of Briand, “There 
is no one peace for Europe, no one peace for Asia, but only one peace for the 
entire world.” 


So we could enumerate and recount problems educators must face if our 
curriculums are to meet adequately the needs of our changing world but when 
they are all summed up, it simply means we must have faith, must know pres- 
ent conditions, and make plans for the future. 


So now as the last roars of the battle have faded into the distant past let 
us recall the words of a history text written at the close of the Civil War. 


Our History here comes to an end. Looking back, we see from what feeble 
beginnings we have arisen, and how we have grown to giant strength. Today 
we stand in the front rank of nations; and wlen we consider the intelligence 
and energy of the people, the vast extent of our country, and the form of 
our government, we cannot but believe that the Great Republic, giving free- 
dom and just laws to all, is destined to have a grander career than the 
world has ever witnessed. But we should not feel proud because of our 
strength and prosperity, which are derived in no inconsiderable degree from 
great natural advantages. Rather let us remember that the real glory of a 
nation comes not from riches of power, or lands of vast extent, but from 
love of right and truth. 


And in our love for right and truth let us—curriculum builders, business 
and labor leaders, teachers, administrators, boards of education, and govern- 
ment officials — together, survey, forecast and plan the curriculum for our 
kaleidoscopic world. Then in 1956 the school bells will be ringing for schools 
that are truly serving the community, the nation, and the world. 

















A School Administrator Suggests 
CARL C. BYERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Parma, Ohio 


S a member of the teaching profession, you are invited to consider the 

following suggestions,’ not as rules, but as comments intended to facili- 
tate the observance of standards and practices in the administration of the 
school program, and at the same time promote wholesome administrator, 
teacher, pupil, and community relationships. Teacher-stimulation and profes- 
sional-outlook can be greatly enhanced by the presentation of information 
which will instruct the teacher concerning her opportunities and responsibil- 
ities in relation to the whole program of which she is an important part. The 
information contained in this bulletin aims to formulate desirable standards 
and practices for which each of us must assume responsibility. In the final 
analysis, each successful teacher is a “good-will emissary,” striving at all times 
to cultivate desirable, friendly relationships between the school and the com- 
munity. 
Relation to the Board of Education. You were employed by the board of edu- 
cation upon the recommendation of the superintendent. However, the board 
delegates your assignment and the supervision of your work to the superin- 
tendent, therefore: 

1. All complaints, questions, or requests concerning any phase of school 
work should be reported to your principal or superintendent. 

2. It is needless to say that loyalty, co-operation, and a willingness to up- 
hold and support school policies are commendable traits in any 
teacher that is charged with preparing young people to live in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Parent-Teacher Association Meetings and other PTA projects should be con- 
sidered an important part of the school program and membership, attendance, 
and co-operation of teachers should be willingly given without question. The 
parent-teacher associations serve as the connecting link between the home and 
the school, and their friendly participation is solicited as we attempt to build 
a foundation for the “tomorrow” days—days of opportunity for the youth of 
a democratic society. 

Community Co-operation. You should strive constantly to create and main- 
tain friendly and desirable relations between the parents and the schools. As 
parents and teachers share in a mutual interpretation of the school program, 
misunderstandings are cleared away, concepts of what the school is attempting 
to do are clarified and a feeling of “belongingness” on the part of both teach- 
ers and parents is developed. 


'These suggestions, prepared by Superintendent Byers for his faculty, are presented as a guide to 
other administrators as one type of a supervisory device which they might use in their schools as an aid 
to their faculties. 
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A Number of Administrative Details Are Necessary in a modern school sys- 
tem. All forms, records, and reports constitute part of your assigned responsi- 
bilities when you accept employment, and you are urged to see that they are 
filled out promptly, and accurately. Accuracy and neatness in all reports, to- 
gether with promptness in getting the reports to the proper person, is an es- 
sential characteristic of a good teacher. 

Probably the most difficult task of any teacher is the grading of the pupils. A 
source of grief to teachers from time to time evolves from failing grades that 
must be awarded. Of course, a lot of this grief can be avoided by giving spe- 
cial assistance to pupils whose work points toward failure. Most teachers do 
this, but sometimes we forget to contact the pupil’s parents before the case is 
hopeless; you will usually get a favorable and co-operative response from par- 
ents, and even if no good comes from your effort you will at least be free of 
the charge of unfairness. Forms are available for use in such cases, but a per- 
sonal letter or conference is far better. Keep in mind that failures cost money 
and from the social point of view results in a loss of confidence on the part of 
the pupil as well as the development of anti-social tendencies. Anything that 
we can do to prevent this is well worth the efforts expended. 


A Teacher Assumes Responsibility not only in the classroom but also in the 
corridors and on the playgrounds. Responsibility affords you with an opportu- 
nity to direct and help pupils rather than impose authority. 

Pupil Morale and School Spirit. Build morale at every opportunity. Impress 
upon your pupils that they should be justly proud and appreciative of the fine 
buildings and grounds which compose the Parma Public Schools. This is 
their school home for approximately six hours daily, so build within them a 
desire to keep it in the best possible condition always. Bring them to a realiza- 
tion that these buildings which have been built and equipped at a large cost, 
Lelong to the public, represented by their parents. They should take pride in 
keeping their school home neat and clean—it belongs to them temporarily— 
others will follow and use the buildings and equipment. 

Pupil Records. Records of all pupils are on file in the offices and should be 
available at all times. If we have an idea of the pupil’s standing in each sub- 
ject, his attendance record, home conditions, health record, previous school 
record, and many other details related to his work, we may be able te do for 
him what we are likely, with our limited knowledge of the pupil, to fail to do. 
The use of these records should aid you to know the individual pupil and 
better to adcpt your teaching to meet his needs and ability. The basis of 
remedial and diagnostic teaching is a knowledge of the pupil as an individual 
personality, different and unique in itself. 

Home Visitation. In order that pupil records have added meaning and that 
you might have a better understanding of the home conditions and the prob- 
lems of each pupil, it is suggested that you make a special effort to talk with 
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the parents of all pupils in your classes at least once a year, either by home 
visitation or otherwise. Especially should you visit the homes of pupils who 
are “loafers” or problems in your classes. Such visits will pay dividends to 
both teacher and pupils. In the final analysis, the school exists for the child. 
Self-A ppraised. In the midst of a school program crcwded with war-service 
activities on the part of pupils and teachers alike, it might be well to pause for 
a brief pericd of self-appraisal from time to time asking the pupils in your 
charge to focus attention upon themselves and their own betterment. The fol- 
lowing questions might well be asked as tests of individual growth and im- 
provement on the part of the pupil: 


Are you satisfied with yourself? 

Are you satisfied with doing less than your best? 

Do your grades indicate your maximum level of achievement, or have 
you wasted time? 

Do you go to class prepared to work or merely to put in time? 

Have you learned to assume responsibility for doing a good job or have 
you been content with “just getting by”? 

Have you learned how to study? 

Have you done your part to make the home room, study hall, club, and 
other activities a success? 

Do choose your friends from those whose influence pulls you up, or 
down? 


The degree of co-operation with the war effort partially depends upon how 
cur boys and girls answer the above questions. It is worth while fer them to 
remember that “the world is too busy to bother much about the fellow who 
is too lazy to make the most of the stuff that is in him.” The call to leadership 
is being sounded today and the need is greater than ever before as we look 
toward the postwar years. We look to our young people who show evidence 
of leadership, scholarship, and citizenship to continue an aggressive fight for 
the right. What lies ahead for America? Youth holds the answer. 

Relation to Pupils. We must keep in mind at all times that education has to 
do with the awakening of personalities which will prepare the individual to 
live a full, wholesome life in his community. This means that if we do a geod 
classroom teaching job and then stop, we have fallen short of our goal. Let us 
study each pupil, learn his needs, and then assist him in whatever readjust- 
ments are necessary or pcssible. If adjustments are not made, the result will 
often be necessary withdrawals and failures. Remember that oftentimes a smile 
or an encouraging word frem you, gives the pupil a new lease on life. 
Problem pupils or failing pupils especially need your counsel and assistance. 
These problems or failures may be attributed to a number of causes in addi- 
tion to lack of ability; such as, family maladjustments, poor health, laziness, 
lack of confidence, lack of interest. Dr. W. W. Charters makes the following 
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statement regarding our responsibility to problem or failing pupils: “Teaching 
which includes prevention, diagnosis, and remediation now, in our days of 
greater understanding, has become essential. To help the child to grow re- 
quires keenness in searching for causes and wisdom in preventing and rem- 
edying bad conditions. The task of medicine is easy compared with teaching. 
When the doctor discovers the cause, his battle is nearly won, because he can 
perform surgery or hypodermic injections. His battle has just begun. But 
without the diagnosis the teachers’ battle will never be won.” 
Your Custodian. His good will can play an important role in the welfare of 
the school, If -he renders a service for you, express a word of appreciation to 
him. If the teachers and principal and custodian work harmoniously together 
it will pay well in service rendered. Occasional tokens of appreciaticn on the 
part of the staff will pay big dividends. 
Routine Classroom Responsibilities. In addition to actual classroom teaching, 
there are many things within the classrocm that need the teacher’s attention. 
The proper discharge of these duties will tend to create a situation whereby 
better teaching can be done. An attractive classroom creates an atmosphere 
for better teaching. Some of the specific duties in addition to teaching are: 

1. Adjust shades to take advantage of as much natural light as possible. 


. Use artificial light only when necessary. 

. Keep doors and windows closed to insure proper ventilation. 

. Thermometer should register between 68° and 72° Fahrenheit. Any 
serious variations from this should be reported to the building principal. 

5. Keep cloakroom doors closed. 

6. Report damaged or broken property at once. 

7. Keep paper off the floor. 

8. Seat pupils with minor sight or hearing difficulties to best advantage. 

9. Require prompt attendance at class. 

10. Follow carefully directions concerning attendance, reports, bulletins, 
and records. 

Administration of Discipline Problems. In the treatment of juveniles and the 

prevention of discipline problems, the following is quoted from a report com- 

piled by the National Advisory Police Committee on Social Protection of the 

Federal Security Agency. If these procedures serve as a guide for law enforce- 

ment officers dealing with juvenile problems, then certainly they should be 

aplicable to classrcom problems: 
1. Treat the youngster with consideration—Remember that you and ycur 
conduct may influence his future attitude. 

. Be friendly—Many youngsters today believe they are failures, though 
they haven’t had time to be. Further the development of social, not 
anti-social, attitudes. 

. Be firm—Appeal to his sense of fairness. 
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4. Discover the child’s problems, if you can—If you know his background 
situations, you may be better able to help him sympathetically. 

5. Try to gain his confidence and respect—Your chances are far better if 
he believes in you. Antagonism makes the approach more difficult. 

6. Don’t “brand” the youngster—Such epithets as “brat,” “liar,” “delin- 
quent” are to be frowned upon and their use give rise to justified com- 
plaints. A positive approach to a problem is always preferable. 

General Statement. We realize that without good order and conduct satisfac- 
tory results cannot be obtained in the classroom. It is of utmost importance 
that each teacher have a definite policy regarding discipline. Without it, disor- 
der and confusion are inevitable. 

Conduct in the classroom is usually a fair indication of the instruction in the 
cless, Oftentimes your discipline for the year depends upon the type that you 
maintain during the first week of school. An understanding of each pupil is, 
of course, your best approach to a solution of any discipline problems. It has 
been said “that a good teacher develops sufficient interest and activity that 
she has no discipline problems.” The proper control of your classes will serve 
as an aid to all other teachers. We should strive for pupil co-operation at all 
times, Be sympathetic and kind, but at the same time, firm and insistent. 
The Home-room Teacher. The “heart” of the school program sends its pul- 
sations from the home room on the high school and junior high school levels 
and from the combined homeroom classroom organization in the elementary 
schools. Influence, attitude, courtesy, co-operation, school spirit, and other 
qualities can radiate from this source. It should also be the basic source for 
encouragament, understanding, guidance, responsibility, and general citizen- 
ship. The home-room teacher is primarily a co-ordinator and his influence 
(positve or negative) will be felt in all departments of the school. 


George Eliot has expressed very fittingly the necessary personal touch of a 
gifted teacher in these lines: 
“May every life that touches mine— 
Be it the lightest contact— 
Get there from some good; 
Some little grace some kindly thought; 
One aspiration yet unfelt; 
One bit of courage 
For the darkening sky; 
One gleam cf faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life; 
One glimpse of brighter skies 
Beyond the gathering mists— 
To make this life worth while 
And heaven a surer heritage.” 











The School Principalship 


HARRY R. MEYERING 


Principal, William A. Knotts School, Kansas City, Missouri 


THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION OF KANSAS CITY 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago the first Annual Report of the Public Schools 
of the City of Kansas, now Kansas City, Missouri, listed the rules of the 


school principal as follows: 


General Duties — Principals are required to be at their respective schools thirty min- 
utes before the time fixed for the opening of each session; see that, during the cold 
season, the fires are made at the proper time and in the proper manner; maintain 
good order upon the school premises, and in the neighborhood thereof, and the strictest 
cleanliness in the school building and the out-houses belonging thereto; account for 
any injured, broken, or lost articles belonging to the schools; co-operate with the 
superintendent in every way in the enforcement of the rules and regulations of the 
schools, and in the advising teachers, as to the best methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion; and in the discharge of their duties, they shall be entitled to the respect and 
deference of all their teachers, and assistants. 

To Notify Teachers — They shall see that the teachers within their respective districts 
are promptly notified and duly advised as to all rules and regulations pertaining to 
the government and classification of their schools, and that they carry out the same in 
every particular. 

Power to Suspend — They shall have power to suspend pupils temporarily for insub- 
ordination and irregularity of attendance, provided that due notice of the same be 
given without delay to the superintendent, and to the parents of the suspended pupil. 
Reports — They shall, at the close of each month, at the close of each term, and at 
the close of each year, transmit to the office of the Board of Education, full reports of 
their respective school according to the requirements of the forms prescribed by the 
superintendent, and they shall not be entitled to the reception of their salary until 
such reports are satisfactorily rendered. 

Repair and Supplies — They shall transmit to the office of the Board of Education, a 
list of all repairs and supplies that may be requisite; the teachers of the lower depart- 
ments reporting same to the principal. 

To Examine Classes — They shall examine classes of the assistants as often as practical, 
without neglecting the pupils under their immediate charge. 


Each of the seven elementary school principals received a calendar-month 
salary of sixty-five dollars, compared with fifty dollars paid the teachers, and 
the one high-school principal received one hundred and fifty dollars con- 


trasted to the fifty dollars paid his one assistant. 





These principals dealt with a total of 3,780 youth, 375 of which were 
negroes, 2,060 seats, and a total of 35 teachers including one special teacher. 
During the school year, 1869-70, eighty per cent of the pupils dropped out 
of high school and a third discontinued their elementary school experience. 
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The attendance of those belonging averaged 82.3 per cent and the average 
daily attendance per teacher was 40.6 pupils. 

In order to understand the contemporary place and the growth during 
the past seventy-five years of the office of the principal in the organization, 
administration, and supervision of the schools of Kansas City, one must first 
view the existing organization of Kansas City in which the principal functions. 


THE PRESENT SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Today, the school facilities of the school district of Kansas City, Missouri, 
consist of ninety-three schools, of which seventy-nine are elementary schools, 
three senior high schools, five four-year high schools, four junior high schools, 
two trade schools, two junior colleges, and twelve special schools. These facili- 
ties provide fourteen years of training for an enrollment of more than sixty-five 
thousand pupils, or 16.1 per cent of the entire population of the city (1940 
census). The fourteen years are distributed into one year of kindergarten, 
seven years in the elementary grades, four years in high school or in trade 
school, and two years of junior college work. An extra year will be added to 
the elementary grades beginning in the fall of 1946. 

Open-air school rooms, a school for the deaf, sight-saving classes, and a 
school for crippled children are maintained for the physically handicapped 
children. Opportunity schools and ungraded rooms are maintained for the 
mentally handicapped children. Parental schools for the socially and morally 
handicapped children are maintained by the county government. 

The Central Organization 

The school district of Kansas City, Missouri, is a corporation organize 
under the laws of the state of Missouri. The responsibility for administering 
this corporation rests with a bi-partisan board of directors of six members. 
This board operates by delegating its executive duties to the superintendent 
of schools. 

The superintendent of schools is the executive officer of the board in charge 
of all educational work of the school district. The general organization under 
the superintendent of schools is comprised of one emeritus, one associate, 
and three assistant superintendents who have charge of buildings and grounds, 
business, instruction, and personnel. The assistant superintendents are aided 
by twenty-four directors and supervisors who render educational assistance 
in the fields of Agriculture, Art, Attendance-Census and Visiting Teachers, 
Business, Custodians, Family Life, Food Service, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, High-School Counseling, In-service Training Courses, Intermediate 
Instruction, Kindergarten-Primary Grades, Music, Practical Arts, Psychological 
Clinic, Public Information Service, Purchasing, Recreation, Community Use 
of Schools, Repairs and Supplies, Research and Curriculum, Secondary In- 
struction, Visual Aids, and Vocational Preparation. 

The librarian is the executive officer of the board in charge of libraries 
and enforcement of rules and regulations governing the same. Kansas City 
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is unique in that the public library and all its branches are maintained by the 
board of education and paid for from the levy for school purposes; hence, 
the need for an executive officer to administer and supervise library service. 
With few exceptions, branch libraries are housed in school buildings, but are 
considered separate units and do not come under the princifal’s jurisdiction. 


Each of the executive officers designated by the superintendent must in 
turn delegate many duties connected with his department. As a result, the 
task of administering school services in Kansas City involves a personnel of 
some 2,700, over 2,000 of whom are in the department of instruction. 

Successful operation of a large school system, is a co-operative enterprise 
depending primarily upon a clear understanding between the various integral 
parts. The relationship of the principal to the personnel of the central office 
has a vital influence on the successful operation of the local schools. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The principalship in Kansas City is recognized as a position of import- 
ance, involving responsibility and power. The principals in general are a 
well-trained, highly professional group composed of both men and women. 
Senior and. four-year high-school principalships are filled entirely by men; 
one of the four junior high-school principals is a woman; but in the elementary 
schools there are a few more women than men. 

Standards for Appointment 

Candidates for principalships may receive appointment by either the sub- 
mission of approved credentials or examination. Candidates for positions as 
school principals must have the same qualifications required of high-school 
teachers; namely, credentials showing graduation from an accredited college 
or university approved by the superintendent and two years of successful teach- 
ing experience under approved conditions. The transcript of the work must 
show special courses in school administration and supervision, or an examina- 
tion may be required in these subjects. In recent years, all principals have 
been appointed on the basis of approved credentials. 

Candidates who meet the standards for appointment to principalships 
need not be in service in the Kansas City schools to be eligible for appoint- 
ment, although there is a tendency on the part of the board of directors to 
favor, at present, a policy of internal promotion. The present personnel in 
the high-school principalships has been recruited from within the system and 
on the whole, has been in service for a considerable period, thus indicating 
very slight turnover in such positions. Several of the outstanding men 
among the elementary-school principals have received their appointments 
while holding responsible administrative positions in other cities. Principals 
are also selected from the local teachers who have shown superior teaching 
ability and have given evidence of administrative capacity. 

Appointment and assignment to particular schools is made by the board 
of directors on the recommendation of the superintendent. 
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Teaching Duties of the Principal 

For administrative and salary purposes, schools are classified by groups 
according to the average daily attendance. All schools with an attendance of 
less than 300, unless they are combined with another school for administrative 
purposes, are under the direction of teaching principals who are recruited, 
practically without exception, from elementary teachers within the system. 
These principals carry a teaching load which varies according to the size of 
the school. Teaching principals in charge of these schools constitute about 
sixteen per cent of the total principal personnel. 
Salary Schedule of Principals 

Principals are placed on basic salary schedules according to the rank of the 
school, which is determined by the daily attendance. If, because of decrease 
in attendance, a school is changed to a lower class, the policy of the board of 
education is not to reduce the salary of the principal. When a school is re- 
duced in rank, the principal is usually transferred, as soon as an opportunity 
arises, to a school corresponding to his salary rank. Principals are paid 
according to the following basic salary schedule for a ten school-month term. 


SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS 








Type of School Basic Nine Annual Maximum 
Enrollment Salary Increments Salary 
— 150 Teaching principal. $100 $3,200 


Teacher's salary plus 

$20.00 a month. 

Half-time principal, 100 3,600 
Teacher's salary plus 

$35.00 a month. 


I5I— 3 


30I— 450 $2,800 100 3,600 
451— 600 2,900 100 3,700 
601— 750 3,000 100 3,800 
751— 900 3,100 100 3,900 
90I—1050 3,200 100 4,000 
105I—1200 3,300 100 4,100 
120I—1350 3,400 100 4,200 
135I—1500 3,500 100 45300 
150I— 3,600 100 4,400 





Additional salaries are paid on the basis of advanced training beyond the 
Bachelor’s Degree. Two-hundred dollars is paid for the Master’s Degree, 
three-hundred dollars for 34 hours of graduate credit beyond the Master’s 
Degree, and four-hundred dollars additional salary for the Doctor’s Degree. 
Change in Status of Principal 

Principals may be promoted, demoted, or dismissed on recommendation 
of the superintendent and the approval of the board of directors. The ele- 
mentary-school principal is not a terminal position; therefore, the elementary 
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principal may look forward to promotion from one rank to another up to the 
highest ranking administrative position. The present associate superintendent 
in charge of instruction was a former school principal as was the present 
assistant superintendent in charge of personnel. 
Tenure in Office 

The principal may consider his position as virtually permanent until he 
reaches the retirement age of seventy. He may, however, retire any time after 
he has reached the age of sixty-two with an allowance that is in proportion to 
the number of years he has served in the school system and contributed to a 
retirement fund. 


Duties of Principals 
The general duties of principals are prescribed by board rule: 


Principals shall have charge of the general administration and supervision of their 
respective schools under such policies, rules, and regulations as the board of directors 
and the superintendent may prescribe. Their efforts shall be directed in a constructive, 
co-operative manner for the up-building and co-ordination of all policies and regula- 
tions that may be initiated by the board of directors. They shall endeavor to carry 
out these policies and regulations in spirit as well as in letter so that the results may 
represent united co-operative, and cumulate efforts of all officials concerned. 


In addition to these general duties, twenty specific duties are prescribed to 
guide principals in fulfilling the general duties. Some of these rules and regu- 
lations are almost identical with those first listed seventy-five years ago and 
deal, for the most part, with routine practices that must always be a part of 
the principal’s responsibility and that must serve to increase rather than limit 
his authority as the responsible head of his school. Additional rules reflect 
the increased responsibility given the principal. 

The actual functioning of a principal in his school, however, cannot be 
interpreted adequately by references to official regulations. More and more 
the principals in Kansas City are developing their own resources in adminis- 
tering their own buildings with the result that they are becoming more alert 
to the professional problems of modern education. 


RELATIONS OF PRINCIPAL WITH SUPERINTENDENT 


An understanding professional relationship exists between the present staff 
of principals and the superintendent and his staff. Principals recognize the 
superintendent as the executive officer of the board of directors responsible for 
the educational program and as such their leader in determining general school 
policies. Likewise, the superintendent recognizes the principals as the re- 
sponsible heads of the local school units and allows wide freedom of judgment 
and action as long as such judgment and action does not work in opposition to 
general policies. The superintendent’s policy is to secure the best possible 
services for the children through the loyal and active participation of all mem- 
bers of his staff in the problems of organization, administration, and super- 
vision. This policy has had a very definite influence on the principalship in 
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making it a key position in school administration in Kansas Cty. Frequent 
meetings held with the superintendent are devoted to an interpretation of 
school policy. 
Responsibility for Local School Organization 

The principal must accept the type of organization existing in the school 
to which he is assigned, although he may have a high degree of freedom as 
far as the functioning of his school is concerned. He may organize his school 
activities and delegate responsibilities as he deems necessary. Teachers, clerks, 
and custodians are responsible to the principal of their respective schools and 
are expected to carry out any reasonable assignment given by the principal 
of the school, 


Responsibility for Methods of Instruction 

The principal may determine the method of instruction to be used within 
his school unless it represents a radical departure. This practice explains the 
fact that some of the schools are very strong in the use of activities; others, in 
the use of the project methods; others, in the use made of visual aids; while 
others confine their instruction to more formal methods. 
Responsibility for Supervision 

The principal may determine his own method of supervision, but he is 
expected to use the available agencies of the central office in solving his prob- 
lems. Under the Kansas City program supervision is a co-operative under- 
taking, in which teachers, principals, superintendents, supervisors, and di- 
rectors are interested. Directors and supervisors come to a building to work 
with a teacher or teachers usually either at the request of a teacher or a group 
of teachers, or at the request of the principal. Since directors and supervisors 
work “on call,” the principal is held responsible for the use of their services. 

Methods of supervision vary slightly with the individual principal—one 
may make extensive use of texts; another, of supervisors; or another, of class- 
room visitation. Some make a definite contribution toward the improvement 
of instruction within their buildings by the use of supplementary instructional 
materials made available for teachers. But, regardless of the methods used, 
the principal is held responsible for the general progress of pupils in his school. 
Relations with Teachers 

While the principal has little voice in the selection of teachers and their 
assignment to particular buildings, he is allowed reasonable freedom in the 
assignment of teachers within his school. The principal of any school may 
recommend the transfer of a particular teacher. Such recommendations are 
always given careful consideration and the wishes of the principal complied 
with whenever it will not militate against the best services for the school 
system as a whole. The principals’ recommendations are also carefully con- 
sidered in granting leaves of absence for teachers. The principal is required 
to rate the teachers of his school annually. This rating is one of the most 
important factors in the promotion of teachers as to position. 
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Responsibility for School Curriculum 

The principal indirectly can play a significant part in actual curriculum 
construction and revision. While most of such work is carried on by teachers’ 
committees, under the leadership of the director of curriculum, and a curricu- 
lum council, a principal who has had training in a special curriculum field 
may serve as an active member of such a committee. The principal’s chief 
contribution is made through giving advice, guidance, and information to 
committees; encouraging and stimulating participation on the part of teachers; 
co-operating with teachers in trying out procedures, materials, and units of 
work; aiding in carrying out research studies; reviewing manuscripts; and 
installing courses of study. 

The principal also plays an incidental part in the selection of curriculum 
materials. The same general procedure is followed in the selection of text- 
books and supplementary materials as is used in curriculum construction. The 
comprehensiveness of the supplementary list of educational materials, how- 
ever, gives the principal and his staff of teachers considerable freedom in 
providing for the special needs of his school. The freedom allowed in the 
selection of materials has resulted in the improvement of his schocl. 


Responsibility for Equipment and Supplies 

The principal must follow a prescribed procedure in the requisitioning of 
educational supplies, new equipment, and building repairs. He has a standard- 
ized list of equipment and supplies from which he may requisition for his 
school. Requisitions for the most part go directly to the purchasing depart- 
ment. Budgets for all schools and departments are assigned, and principals 
are responsible for staying within the same. Requisitions for supplies and 
equipment not provided for in the budget are seldom granted unless of a 
strictly emergency nature. The associate superintendent in charge of instruc- 
tion handles all requisitions dealing with school furniture, textbooks, supple- 
mentary books, maps, and the like for elementary and special schools. This 
procedure gives the business manager little opportunity to use veto power 
over requisitions coming from the educational department. 


At the present time, certain supplies such as typewriters, duplicating 
equipment, stage accessories, radios, and similar equipment are not furnished 
to elementary schools by the board of education. To supply these needs the 
principal is expected to supervise certain money raising activities such as 
paper sales, and luncheons. The funds thus raised are known as the “Local 
School Fund” and are expanded with the advice of the faculty. 

Responsibility for Pupil Administration 

Responsibility for the various phases of pupil administration, such as 
classification, grouping, suspension and punishment, and promotion is very 
specifically, both by printed regulations and by practice, vested in the principal 
of each local unit. The only exceptions are the selection of pupils for special 
schools and the acceptance of tuition pupils. Overage or nonresident pupils 
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cannot be enrolled until a written permit or receipt has been presented from 
the secretary of the board of directors showing that tuition has been paid. 
Principals do not have control over the classification of pupils in opportunity 
schools. Pupils in such schools may not be changed without approval of the 
school psychologist. Principals are also not allowed to place pupils in un- 
graded rooms without the recommendation of the psychologist. Pupils for 
special schools, such as the school for crippled children, the school for deaf 
children, and open-air school rooms are recommended by specialists as well 
as by the principal. 

Responsibility for Extracurriculum Activities 

Principals have direct control of the extracurriculum activities to be spon- 
sored, since no standard list of activities has been established for the system 
as a whole. Extracurriculum activities are limited in general to junior and 
senior high schools. The elementary school confines itself to extraclass 
activities. 

Competitive athletics are limited to senior or four-year high schools and 
are under the direct control of the principals. No inter-scholastic competition 
is permitted among junior high-school pupils. The principals have their own 
organization to take care of schedules, receipts, and such other details as are 
connected with competitive athletics. They assume full responsibility for the 
supervision of all cash funds regardless of the source. 


The secondary-school principal in Kansas City has the help of a full-time 
director of counseling who is in charge of the development of the guidance 
program. Educational counseling in the secondary school, first organized in 
1921 has been extended to all junior and senior high schools. 


The Principal as a Leader in His School Community 
Principals vary in their degree of participation in community activities 
according to the type of the community and the interest of the individua' 
Parent-teacher associations and fathers’ clubs exist in the majority of the 
schools, but the sponsoring of such organizations is not mandatory on the 
principal. The principal is an advisory member of the board of these organi- 
zations, and participates more or less actively according to his interests. Prin- 
cipals may or may not reside in their own school vicinity but must live in the 
school district. The majority of principals assume responsibility for profes- 
sional leadership in the school and community, and exercise large power in 
their respective communities. During local and national emergencies, the 
principal serves as a key liaison officer in administering relief and information, 
as well as co-operates in the raising of certain funds; such as, the Community 
_ Chest, Red Cross, and Bond Drives. 
PRINCIPAL'S RELATIONS WITH OTHER CENTRAL-OFFICE ADMINISTRATORS 
Assistant Superintendents 
The principal recognizes the assistant superintendents as superior line 
officers, but in practice these officers function as consultants rather than as 
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superior executives of the principals. The nature of the relationship existing 
between any principal and these officers is very important because these offi- 
cers consult freely with the principal on problems connected with the organi- 
zation and management of the school and also on the assignment of teachers. 
Staff Officers 

The principal’s relation to the twenty-four directors and special super- 
visors is strictly of a consultative nature. Staff officers have no administrative 
authority over principals. Staff supervisory service operates “on call.” Calls 
may come either from the teacher or the principal. Staff officers report to 
principals on entering building and confer concerning observations and 
recommendations. It is only when principals fail to use such service and the 
need seems apparent that administrative pressure is applied by superior line 
officers to whom the matter is referred. The director of recreation has a semi- 
administrative relationship to the principal in regard to the use of the school 
building after school hours. This relationship is more or less perfunctory 
inasmuch as school functions in buildings always take precedence over com- 


munity use. 
Noneducational Executive Officers 

The principal has a very close contact relationship with the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, and of business. These officers are vested by the 
board of directors with executive authority to carry out the duties of their 
respective departments. This power affects the principal as a “veto power” 
when he departs from standardized lists of educational or building supplies, 
or seeks to overdraw his budget. Contact relationships between these off- 
cers and the principal are very close as practically all requisitions pass directly 
from principal to these departments. A tabular statement is published an- 
nually, by the business office, showing the total and per capita cost of admin- 
istration, instruction, educational supplies, and maintainenance and operation 
for each school. 

The principal in supervising janitorial service must consider the rules and 
regulations of the building department, since janitors are a part of the per- 
sonnel of that department. However, the custodians are subject to principals 
while school is in session. Regular ratings of the custodians made by building 
inspectors are left with the principal as an aid to his supervision. 

The Board of Education 

There is no direct relationship between the principal and the board of 
directors of education. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The duties of the principal were first listed in detail in the First Annual: 
Report of the Public Schools for the school year 1869-70. Today, the principal- 
ship in Kansas City is a position of importance, involving responsibility and 
power. Appointment to the principalship is secured by either recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent on the basis of approved credentials, or by written 
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examination. In recent years all appointments have been made under the 
first method. 

Principals are relieved of teaching duties except in schools having an en- 
rollment of less than 300 pupils. The salaries are determined by the size of 
school and the length of service up to a period of nine years, as stated in a 
basic single salary schedule. Promotion or demotion rests with the superin- 
tendent. Tenure, in theory but not in practice, is indefinite and provisions are 
made for compulsory retirement at seventy. 


The duties of the principal are specified in board rules and in regulations 
of the central office. In general, the rules and regulations tend to increase 
rather than limit the prestige of the principal as the responsible head of a local 
school. 

While the principals function directly under the supervision of four 
assistant superintendents, they recognize the superintendent as the executive 
officer of the board of education with respect to the educational program and 
accept his policies as their policies in the administration of local schools. The 
principals exercise limited influence in the determination of official school 
policies, but exercise large responsibility in the interpretation of policy to his 
teachers and to his community. 

The relation of the principal with central staff officers is that of executive 
and consultants; however, the principal is held responsible by superior execu- 
tives for the proper use of available staff officers. The relation with non- 
educational executives in the central office is more or less perfunctory, but 
necessarily co-operative. This co-operative relationship is revealed in the ad- 
ministration of custodians who, although under the direct control of the 
building department, are responsible to the principal. 

In supervision, the principal is free to use his own methods, but he is 
required to consult the agencies of the central office. Supervision is regarded 
as a co-operative enterprise in which principal, teachers, supervisors, directors, 
and superintendents are mutually concerned. Initiative on the part of the 
principal in supervision is encouraged. 

The principal has considerable freedom in the interpretation of the curricu- 
lum, in the administration of pupils, and the control of extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, but is limited in the selection of teachers. As the principal is increas- 
ingly being recognized by the superintendent and the public as the responsible 
head of the local school successful operation of a local unit of a large school 
system must continue to be a co-operative enterprise. 














The Gripes of Teachers 


CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 


South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


HY do some teachers after a period of years in service begin to feel 

disgruntled? Why do so many of them acquire a kind of occupational 
inferiority complex? In some cases this becomes so acute that there are teach- 
ers who go to great pains to conceal their professional status. For they look 
upon themselves as second-class citizens and, rightly or wrongly, fear the 
disdain of their fellow citizens who are engaged in more rewarding activities. 
Though they are publicly praised as self-sacrificing educators, the high-minded 
leaders of the younger generation, too many teachers, alas, tend to regard 
themselves as lowly public servants who are denied the privileges and the 
prestige that accrue to other professional workers. 

Intimate “bull sessions” with teachers for a period of twenty years have 
led me to draw up the following list of characteristic teacher gripes. They 
are not given in order of importance nor is any attempt made to determine 
what role each gripe may play in different sections of the country. Sectional 
differences may give each of these items a different degree of emphasis. Nor 
is this intended to be a complete list of grievancs. There are probably many 
others that could be added. Whether or not the gripe applies to a given 
educational system, it will be found in practically each case that what teachers 
object to for the most is the disregard of their individuality. 


1. RESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Some educational systems. will not employ a teacher unless he signs a 
contract expressly stipulating that he will become a permanent resident of 
the city or town in which he is going to teach. Offhand the requirement 
would seem to be eminently reasonable. The candidate for the teaching 
position is free to refuse the appointment; but this is very much like saying 
that a worker who does not care to accept the jobs that are available is “free” 
to work or to starve. Good jobs, unfortunately, are scarce, and the would-be 
teacher is economically constrained to sign on the dotted line. Yet the city 
in which the school is located may not offer proper residential facilities. The 
teacher may for various reasons wish to settle in the suburbs or move to a 
nearby town where his children may receive a superior type of education. 
His contract, however, prevents him from doing so. College teachers, for 
example, and men in industry are not thus cabined, cribbed, and confined. 
They suffer from no such petty restrictions. So long as they satisfy the re- 
quirements of the position, no questions are asked as to where they reside. 
That is a strictly private matter. The board of education has no more moral 
right to determine a teacher’s place of residence than it has to decide whether 


he should marry a brunette or blonde or stay single. 
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2. DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 


as 


In large educational systems where nonresidence within the community 
cannot be penalized, once the teacher has gained permanent tenure rights 
under state law, “discriminatory” practices of a subtle kind are applied to 
those who live out of town. Many teachers frankly consider these rules— 
namely, that promotion will be open only to residents—as unfair. The as- 
sumption that, since teachers are paid out of public funds, they should live 
within the city limits and pay taxes, is fallacious. At a time when the popula- 
tion of the United States is highly mobile and the world is one and inter- 
dependent, it is a form of provincialism to enforce any such regulation. The 
other assumption, that resident teachers will be able to participate more fully 
in the social and extracurriculum life of the school, is not borne out in practice. 
At any rate, teachers should be promoted on the basis of fitness, quality of 
service, and devotion to the best interests of the young, regardless of where 
they reside. There are no convincing figures to show that a man who lives 
an hour away from school will be any less competent and conscientious in 
the performance of his regular and extracurriculum duties than one who 
lives close by. In an age of rapid and convenient transportation, commuting 
distances are no obstacle to efficiency in service. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PROMOTION 


Teachers, like professional workers in other fields, are all-too-human. 
Hard-working, ambitious, often high-minded, they want their contribution 
recognized; they want to compete on an equitable basis for the supervisory 
and administrative positions in the educational hierarchy. They want to feel 
that promotions are awarded on the ground of merit rather than political 
influence. The belief that “pull” is in any way more important than pro- 
fessional merit creates a body of teachers who become tainted with cynicism. 
The stone has been rejected by the maker. They have suffered an injustice, 
and the bitterness in their heart will not let them forget. 


4. OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE 

Though oaths of allegiance have not been a recent issue, they have in the 
past been a bone of contention. Some felt that this requirement, embodied 
in state law, cast an undeserved aspersion on the loyalty of the teaching pro- 
fession. Why must they be singled out to swear allegiance to the flag? Are 
they not to be trusted? Why surround them with so many formal safe- 
guards? In general, what teachers, like other self-respecting human beings, 
object to is any educational policy which detracts from their human worth 
and professional dignity. During war or peacetime they are more than willing 
to bear their share of the burden. Many devote themselves selflessly to 
furthering the interests of the community and promoting the spiritual and 
intellectual welfare of the young. They are happy to observe the steady 
growth and increased success of their students. 
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5. EXTRACURRICULUM OBLIGATIONS 


One sore point of dispute relates to the extracurriculum obligations of 
teachers. How much of their leisure time is their own and how much do 
they owe to the school? Now some teachers seem to feel that they are paid 
only for the time when they are assigned to teach. That is not so. The little 
extra time teachers have, as distinguished from other workers, is supposed to 
be devoted to subject matter preparation, study, and extracurriculum activities. 
Some take charge of athletics, others of clubs; some accompany students on 
excursions, some supervise dances or other social affairs, and so it goes. There 
can be no valid objection to such participation on the part of teachers. They 
are paid not only to teach; they are an integral part of a community with its 
wide-ranging interests, functions, and activities. They are helping young 
organisms to grow and develop in a complex social environment. Teaching, 
therefore, includes much more than the inculcation of knowledge of subject 
matter; it involves the shaping of the adolescent personality, the training of 
social attitudes, and the calling forth of higher capacities. Friction and dis- 
satisfaction arise when teachers suspect that favoritism is shown in the distri- 
bution of these extracurriculum responsibilities. Some fail to do their share. 
Others are heavily burdened. 

The best administrative policy is to make clear to the faculty the nature of 
the duties and responsibilities imposed upon them, and then call for sugges- 
tions as to the fairest and educationally most effective way of assigning teach- 
ers. Some schools use a rotating system, each teacher taking his turn. Even 
there exceptions in individual cases may have to be made. Then, too, it is 
wise to utilize the special talents and abilities of teachers. Some boards of 
education pay teachers for the time consumed in such activities as coaching 
athletic teams or conducting the band. Whatever the particular method 
adopted, it is educationally sound in the degree that it helps to silence the 
charge of unfairness. 

6. SUPERVISION 


Teachers often feel that they have not received their just deserts. In a 
number of schools the supervision is not only lax but practically nonexistent. 
How then does the principal or department head know the kind and quality 
of service a teacher is contributing? The teaching performance is not ob- 
served, no constructive suggestions are made. No one seems to be aware of 
his existence—or so it seems to him. Yet another teacher, whom he may 
look upon as his inferior in ability, receives a higher rating from the principal. 
And ratings are mighty important when the teacher applies for promotion. 

The proper remedy for complaints of this character is to devise an ob- 
jective and continuous system of supervision either by the principal or de- 
partment chairman. Let each teacher be made to realize that his efforts to 
render exemplary service are appreciated. Let each one feel that he has the 
sympathetic ear and attention of the principal. Let it also be understood, 
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however, that the principal, in deciding upon ratings for individual teachers, 
must take into consideration many other factors besides classroom perform- 
ance. These factors should be thoroughly explained and carefully stressed: 
spirit of wholesome co-operation, willingness to undertake extracurriculum 
activities and carry them out successfully, professional initiative and growth, 
interest in and friendliness towards students beyond the strict line of duty, 
harmonious relations with colleagues, dependability, and so on. Whenever 
a teacher is for some reason dissatisfied with the mark he receives, he should 
be invited to see the principal personally and discuss his case confidentially. 
The emphasis, however, in teacher as in student management, should not be 
placed too heavily on marks but on constructive achievement. The mark is 
but a symbol, nothing more. The best reward is that which comes from the 
feeling of work rendered to the best of one’s ability. 


7. PRINCIPAL'S PET 

Nothing is more conducive to the lowering of school morale than the 
suspicion that some teacher is the fair-haired boy of the faculty. Just as stu- 
dents resent some one who is contemptuously dubbed teacher’s pet, so teachers, 
who in many ways unconsciously imitate the attitudes of their students, resent 
any show of favoritism on the part of the principal. He is a father substitute, 
symbol of authority and equal-handed justice, and his “children” suffer all 
the torments of jealousy when they see themselves, or think they see them- 
selves, denied the love and consideration that they would like to receive. 

Now the principal may not be aware that he is guilty of displaying such 
signs of favoritism. He naturally relies upon the judgment and co-operation 
of some teachers more than on others. If administrative responsibility is to 
be delegated, he must choose from the faculty those teachers who by virtue 
of demonstrated ability and years of experience are best fitted to carry out 
a particularly difficult assignment. Yet he must make every effort to dissipate 
such notions of favoritism or unfairness on the part of his teachers. It is his 
bounden duty to remain cordial even towards teachers who are consistently 
disgruntled and “difficult.” In the long run, his graciousness and generosity 
of spirit and friendliness will bear dividends. Even the most hard-boiled and 
cynical teacher is human at heart and can be won over if the principal knows 
how to woo him. Each one can be assigned to some task which calls for 
planning, foresight, and executive ability. Whatever degree of success the 
teacher achieves should be, whenever possible, both privately and publicly 
acknowledged. The principal must be conscientious and yet discriminating in 
his portioning out of praise. Loyalty in the end begets loyalty. That is how 
to establish peace and contentment in “the family.” 

8. SALARIES 


Perhaps the deepest and most recurrent source of complaint relates to the 
pay that teachers receive. It is letting no secret out of the bag to point out 
that as a professional group they are miserably underpaid. The war has 
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highlighted this discrepancy in their income. Workers in war plants, me- 
chanics, stevedores, secretaries were often getting much better pay than 
teachers had ever received in the past. Many teachers abandoned their white- 
collar calling with the result that the ranks of the able and professionally 
trained teachers were depleted. Those who for one reason or another stayed 
at their post began to feel the painful pinch of inflation. They observed 
others earning fabulous sums, reaping high and easy profits, while they had 
to make both ends meet on a salary which had not been adjusted to the rising 
cost of living. This caused not only discontent but also a measure of dis- 
affection. It is this which helps to undermine the teacher’s morale and causes 
him to lose some of his professional enthusiasm. Desperately he casts about 
for other means of supplementing his meager income. He works in the 
afternoon, he works in the evening, he works in the summer. And he re- 
mains poor. If the salaries of teachers were made commensurate with the 
dignity and importance of their calling, a major gripe would be eliminated. 
They could then devote themselves more wholeheartedly to the task of im- 
proving their work in the classroom and look upon teaching as a full-time and 
worthy profession rather than as an unsatisfactory source of livelihood. 


CONCLUSION 


Administrators would be well advised to take these chronic gripes into 
account and initiate reforms which would bring some measure of relief so 
that teachers will begin to take more professional pride in their work. It is 
of the utmost importance to develop a teaching body that is happy, well 
adjusted, and supremely loyal. Cynical and frustrated teachers are not calcu- 
lated to have a salutary influence on the younger generation. If superintend- 
ents of schools wish to attract teacher candidates of superior endowment and 
ability, teachers who are not only well versed in subject matter but also gifted 
in their contacts with youth, they must be prepared to satisfy the legitimate 
grievances of the teaching profession. When all is said and done, there is 
probably no other profession (with the possible exceptions of medicine, psy- 
chiatry, and the priesthood) which is saddled with such a grave responsibility 
for the sanity and spiritual well-being of future generations. Through the 
hands of teachers pass the youth that will later assume the duties of citizen- 
ship, the potential leaders of the country. Well-balanced, contented, and 
inspiring teachers are a powerful asset to any community. America needs tal- 
ented and devoted teachers who will set the hearts of the young on fire, get 
them filled with the wine of knowledge, make them regard education as a 
fascinating collective adventure into the unknown, open their eyes to the 
beauty of the inner and outer world. Such teachers, if they can be obtained, 
are worthy of their hire, no matter how generously they may be paid. 

The best minds and personalities must be drawn to teaching as if it were 
(and it is) a high and holy vocation. They must not be permitted to become 
sour and disappointed. There is no reason why the young should be subjected 
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to teachers who have grown old in spirit as well as in age, teachers who have 
become disillusioned and dull and dlase. There is no place in the schools for 
men and women who look upon life as a fraud and teaching as a dreary grind, 
a pure business transaction. Administrators, by paying more zealous atten- 
tion to the needs of their personnel, will reap a gratifying reward in obtaining 
a markedly improved quality of instruction. They should be the first to hear 
the ground swell of opinion and to institute reforms which will reduce the 
incidence of protests and complaints. There must be no question in the minds 
of teachers as to the fairness and liberality of the board of education, the 
principal, or the department chairman. No doubt there wil] always be scme 
degree of grumbling on the part of a few malcontents, but their muttering can 
be safely ignored. If the professional interests of teachers are to be thus 
jealously safeguarded, it is because fundamentally the cause of education is 
thereby advanced. Each educational system of any size would find that it 
pays to appoint a personnel director who, as in large industrial plants, will 
protect “the rights” of teachers and advise them in a friendly and competent 
manner on how to make the best contribution of which they are capable and 
on how to get their special abilities and achievements recognized. 


= Porthcoming Publications 


eres by the Consumer Education Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals of the fifth unit in the series, Eco- 
nomic Choices for America, will be delayed for several months. The Study 
plans to issue next the following units: 

Buying Insurance. Managing Your Money. 

The Consumer and the Law. Using Consumer Credit. 

Buymanship and Health. 

These monographs will be ready probably in January. The date of pub- 
lication depends on the printer’s ability to get paper and on the continuance 
of work by his operators. 

Five reports cn how consumer education can be taught in special subject 
matter fields have been prepared by co-operating committees representing 
national associations of teachers of business education, home economics, math- 
ematics, science, and social studies. They will be distributed free of charge 
to members of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
of the five several associations. A small excess will be sold, as long as the 
supply lasts, at fifteen cents a copy. 

The Consumer Education Study plans to issue in the late spring fifty Buy- 
ing Guides on such commodities as beef, shoes, clocks and watches, corre- 
spondence courses, and luggage. Each one will be of four pages, punched for 
use in a loose-leaf binder. Full information will be given later. 

















A Neglected Area in Rural Secondary-School Education 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


Principal, Dixie County High School, Cross City, Florida 


HE current World War II has stimulated an increased interest in the 

public school system on the part of educators, laymen, auxiliary agencies, 
the local school unit, the state, and the Federal government. Closely associated 
with this apparent motivation to provide a better education for our future citi- 
zenry, recommendations, standards, and varied proposals have resulted. While 
any proposal which will better the pr-olic school system is to be commended, 
one item in particular, has as yet received little or no attention and that is, the 
exacting requirements of state and regional accrediting agencies and college- 
entrance requirements. 

It is interesting to note that the Preliminary Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the Florida Citizens Committee on Education appointed jointly by 
the ex-governor and the present governor have devoted no considerations or 
recommendations concerning the state’s requirements for high-school gradua- 
tion in their first report consisting of some twenty-eight pages, although the 
last page of the pamphlet is titled, “Provisions for Comprehensive Study of 
Education in Florida.” 

The Advisory Committee on Education has stated’ as between economic 
causes and curriculum causes of withdrawal from school, it may be concluded 
that economic causes are the more common. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that an unattractive school program may be conducive to rationalization 
with respect to economic status, and that a large percentage of students leave 
school because the school system, for one reason or another, fails to meet their 
needs. Douglas comments on the need for adjustment as follows:’ 

The present organization of secondary schools, curricula, and teachers, does. 

not constitute an educational environment suitable to all youths as long as 

they may wish to remain in school. To employ the existing educational facil- 
ities in such a capacity is to overestimate both the flexibility of the schools 
—which have been pitched well above a third or fourth of those already at- 
tending them—and the intellectual ability and industry of the lower half of 
the total youth population. New schools or new curricula must be established. 

It has also been stated* that there is little consideration of the needs and 
interests of the group, much less of individual children in the rural elemen- 
tary school. Such sub‘ects as art. music, health, and elementary science may 
be almost completely neglected. Further, that the small rural high school has 
difficulties as serious as those of the small elementary school. In common with 


1The Advisory Committee on Education. Education in the Forty-Eight States, Staff Study No. 1. 
Washington. D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1939, p. 33. 


2Ihid., p. 34. 
Works, George A., and Lesser, Simon O. Rural America Today. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press. 1943, PP. 34-35- 
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all secondary schools it faces the necessity of adjusting itself to a shift which 
in half a century has transformed the high school from a college-preparatory 
institution enrolling less than four per cent of the young people fourteen to 
seventeen years of age to an institution of general education enrolling sixty 
per cent of all youth in rural areas. Ideally, as Edmund deS. Brunner points 
out,’ it should adjust its program to the need of four groups: those who will 
return to the farm, those who will enter service occupations in the villages, 
those who will migrate directly to the cities, and those who will go to college. 

In view of the fact that no more than an eighth of all graduates and a 
much lower percentage of the total student body go to college, it is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the single curriculum available is primarily designed to 
prepare for college entrance.° 

The unpleasantness of having to place emphasis upon certain basic re- 
quirements with little or no elective choice has served admirably in narrowing 
the breadth and depth of the rural secondary-school educational system. Just 
as long as the local school unit is not permitted the privilege of exercising 
its individual judgment concerning the course of study for its student per- 
sonnel, we are steadfastly erecting tollgates on the highways of good sound 
reasoning, growth, and development of our youth. As long as we continue to 
adhere to the selective basis of recruiting rural high-school pupils for the col- 
lege level, democracy is being practiced in an abstract manner. 

It appears plausible that we should anticipate the needs and the interests 
of rural youth today; that we should be prepared to make the necessary changes 
in the curriculum; that the local rural school unit should be sufficiently flexible 
in its administration, organization, and supervision to foresee the tremendous 
task ahead. That the traditional educational program is in need of a dire over- 
hauling is clearly visible. Though the American high school began as a 
means of preparing youth for college and cultural pursuits, we have appro- 
priated external pressures which need to be interpreted in a new light. 

According to Works and Lesser’ the rural population as a whole has less 
wealth and more children than that of the cities, and within the rural popula- 
tion the areas with the greatest number of children are in general the poorest. 
Of the graduates of Virginia high schools who were listed in the wealthy 
group and who fell in the highest quartile of intelligence, one hundred per 
cent entered college; of the graduates of the same schools who were listed as 
poor and indigent and fell in the highest quartile of intelligence, léss than 
thirty per cent entered college. The economic differential is! so strong that the 
child who comes from a poor home has only one third as much chance even 
to get to the next level of his education as does the child of a comparable intel- 


ligence who comes from a well-to-do family, or home. Out of every ten chil- 


‘Tbid., p. 35. 
5]bid., pp. 35-36. 
®bid., pp. 6-7. 
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dren in the fourth grade in the Virginia schools in 1934, only one entered 
college.’ 

A survey of our own local high school using grades 9-12, inclusive, consist- 
ing of 131 students has a tendency to point to the fact that the single curricu- 
lum offered is not functional or flexible, but primarily academic. By functional 
is meant those functions in which men and women need to be proficient in liv- 
ing satisfying and worthy lives. The single purpose of such education is to 
make people proficient in doing just those things.” 

TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF MYERS-RUCH HIGH SCHOOL TEST SCORES 

AND OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 





Grade No. 

Level Pupils Mean Sigma Q; Median Q, Range 
“OO Me o mt io M OF MM OO M O 2 

9 40 415 224 7.4 14.9 36.5 0 41.0 27.0 47.5 33.5 33 46 

10 36 47.9 30.0 -6.4 14.8 40.5 27.5 44.5 29.0 55.0 41.5 39 53 

11 29 49.3 33.0 11,2 14.9 42.0 26.0 47.0 33.0 57.0 44.0 43 56 

12 26 50.8 36.4 10.0 9.3 45.0 30.0 47.0 33.0 54.0 42.0 41 39 


10 means Otis score. 
2M means Myers-Ruch score. 

















Reviewing Table 1, we note that on each grade level, i. ¢., from 9-12, in- 
clusive, that the mental ability score exceeds the achievement score which in 
turn suggests that the pupils are not working at full capacity. In fact, not one of 
the 131 students’ achievement scores exceeded his mental ability score. This 
particular factor was significant in that the obtained differences per student 
for their mental ability score and achievement score indicated that this low 
level of achievement could not have resulted by chance as the probability of 
occurrence by chance alone is estimated to be 8 chances in 10,000. 

It is obvious, of course, that one test in itself is not valid or reliable to 
base one’s conclusions upon, but, through personal interviews with pupils, 
visitations to the homes, and the additional facts, that we are catering to an 
underprivileged group of boys and girls, where low economic incomes are 
prevalent, where poor housing conditions predominate, where the fertility 
rate is high, poor nutrition is manifest, where inadequate facilities and equip- 
ment exist, where the teacher turnover is above average each year disturbing 
the continuity of the educational program. There appears to be some justifica- 
tion for believing that the curriculum in the majority of cases does not meet 
the needs and interests of this particular rural group. 

The Co-operative Test Service cites’ that the American high school is no 
longer considered as a selective agency for the elimination of those who are 


TGaines, Francis P. ‘‘New Emphasis on Education’’ National Education Association of the United 
States, Proceedings of the Eighty-Second Annual Meeting held at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 4, 5, and 6, 1944, 
Volume 82. Washington, D. C.: The NEA. p. 20. 

®Bobbitt, Franklin, The 
School Review. February, 1945. P. 79. 


“The Postwar Curriculum: The Functional Versus The Academic Plan,” 
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scholastically unfit for college. On the contrary, its fundamental responsibil- 
ity is now generally conceded to be that of ministering as adequately as possi- 
ble to the needs of all of its pupils, regardless of their plans for future educa- 
tional training. 

We have committed ourselves wholeheartedly to the ideal of secondary 
education for all youth. It has been stated” that in some states and cities, par- 
ticularly the state of Utah and the states of the Pacific Coast, approximately 
nine out of ten youth of high-school age are attending high schools. In some 
states, particularly in the South, high-school opportunities are as yet much 
more restricted for pupils of all races. Further, in some states where the Negro 
population is concentrated, only one Negro youth among ten of high-school 
age is in school.” 

The schools must reconsider the fundamentals of education in terms of 
the objectives that have become appropriate. These objectives must include 
the effective preparation of young people for life in all its aspects—for work, 
for health, for use of leisure time, for home membership, and above all for 
the cbligations of citizenship in a democracy.” The American Youth Com- 
mission recommends that American secondary schools adopt these compre- 
-hensive and varied objectives, and make such continuing revisions of their 
curriculums and methods as the attainment of these objectives may require.” 
Because of the changing composition of the high-school population, the sit- 
uation has become so acute during the last ten years that it has become obvious 
that fundamental reorganization can no longer be deferred.” 

No one cognizant of rural education doubts the limited resources avail- 
able and the complacent attitude of parents and school-board members. That 
the single curriculum spells opportunity for their progeny and the general 
acceptance that the traditional college preparatory curriculum is satisfactory 
proceed minus passive suspicion. The exacting requirements of state and re- 
gional accrediting agencies and college-entrance requirements retard reform. 

In closing, it is cited” that in the first place, we have the unfinished task 
of extending elementary- and high-school education to all boys and girls of 
school age. And let no one think that this has already been done! More than a 
million young men, physically fit and without dependents, have been kept 
from military service in this war because they were “functionally illiterate.” 
What an indictment of our efforts at universal education! 


"The Co-operative Achievement Tests, 4 Handbook Describing Their Purpose, Content, and Interpre- 
tation. New York: The Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education. October, 1036, p. 8. 

The General Report of the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 
Youth and the Future, Washington, D. C.: The Council. 1942, p. 115. 
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ALLAN, DOUG. Gamblers With Fate. New York 3: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1945. 306 
pp. $3.00. Nothing steps up the American pulse like the word adventure. Here it is— 
spirited, fantastic, and almost beyond the imagination. The super stories which com- 
prise this volume have been selected from the scores that were told by famous scientists, 
explorers, news-cameramen, writers, and hunters on Doug Allan’s widely known tele- 
vision program, Thrills and Chills from Everywhere. The reader will “hear” the 
personal experiences of such tanglers with danger as Bob Ripley of Believe-It-or-Not fame; 
Charles Courtney, internationally famous undersea locksmith; Harrison Forman, cele- 
brated Asiatic traveler and correspondent, and author of Report from Red China; and 
Clyde Eddy, explorer of some of the world’s most dangerous rivers. The stories of how 
these intrepid people gambled with death and lived to tell of it take you into some of the 
most dramatic parts of the world. All of the stories are true, and they move swiftly. 
Each one records an experience unique in the annals of adventure. 

ALLAND, ALEXANDER, and WISE, J. W. The Springfield Plan. New York 17:. The 
Viking Press. 1945. $2.50. This is the story of a famous experiment in education in 
pictures and text. It describes graphically the plan from its beginning, how it is work- 
ing now, and what plans are in store for the future. It is written for both school 
people and laymen. 

ASCH, SHOLEM. One Destiny. New York: Putnam's Sons. 1945. 88 pp. $1.50. The author 
speaks plainly to his Christian brethren. His spiritual faith is built on the interdepend- 
ence of Jew and Christian, on the belief that only through recognition of our common 
heritage and our common goal can mankind achieve salvation. His deep conviction is 
that Christendom and Jewry are two parts of a single whole, each essential to the other. 
The book is translated by Milton Hindus. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. Pro and Con of the Ph.D. Boston 15: Meador Publishing Co. 1945. 
172 pp. $2.00. From the four hundred-odd criticisms that have been published to date 
in American professional magazines and books, especially School and Society, the author 
has selected the forty he considers most typical and representative of the wide-spread 
dissatisfaction over the present method of awarding this highest of academic degrees. 
These have been quoted entirely or in part, and, in some instances, have been para- 
phrased. Included are both the “sour grape” type of disappointed candidates and the more 
serious and constructive efforts to bring about a reform movement. The eight chapter 
headings indicate the nature of the contents in this first effort by an American scholar to 
bring into a single volume these typical criticisms: Historical Background of the Ph.D., 
Honorary and Phoney Ph.D’s, Serious Aspects of the Ph.D., Controversy As Waged 
Over the Ph.D., Certain English Aspects of the Ph.D., Catholic Criticisms of the Ph.D., 
Shall a Ph.D. Be Called a “Doctor”?, and Proposed Reforms of the Ph.D. 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. True Confessions of a Ph.D. and Recommendations for Reform. 
Boston 15: Meador Publishing Co. 1945 revision. 88 pp. $1.00. The author relates his 
experience in achieving his Ph.D. His reactions are frank, and, therefore, not “all is 
well” with the Ph. D. world. In his conversational presentation he implies areas in 
which reorganization of the program of the graduate school might be beneficial to the 
cause of education. 

BARNOUW, ERIK. Radio Drama in Action. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1945. 397 pp. 
Text, $2.25; trade, 3.00. Contains the scripts of twenty-five broadcasts given over the 
radio either over local stations or over chains. Most of the drama scripts come from 
noncommercial series produced in unsold time. Some are programs produced under the 
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auspices of educational institutions, government agencies, and other types of organiza- 
tions. Preceding each play a discussion is presented assessing the accomplishments of 
radio drama “in action,” as well as the difficulties under which it labors. 


BLIVEN, BRUCE, and MEZERIK, A. G. What the Informed Citizen Needs to Know. New 
York 16: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue. 1945. $3.00. America’s 
problems of today and the possibilities of the peace now dawning are examined by the 
country’s economic, political, and financial leaders and experts. Among them, former 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., discusses the United Nations Charter; Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace writes on the question of full employment for all; 
C. I. O. Chairman Philip Murray discourses on Labor; O. P. A. Director Chester Bowles 
explores the threat of inflation; William L. Batt, Vice Chairman of the W. P. B., exam- 
ines our relations with Russia; United States Public Health Director Thomas Parran 
writes on Public Health; and other equally well-known authorities have contributed 
articles on farming, cartels, minorities, politics, Latin American relations, relief and 
rehabilitation, and other pressing problems. Incorporated in the book are the complete 
texts of the United Nations Charter, Bretton Woods, the GI Bill of Rights, the New 
Charter for Labor and Management, the World Trade Union Conference, the Atlantic 
Charter, A Creed for Americans, and the Report on the Crimea Conference. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Design for America. New York 3: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 
Inc. 1945. 165 pp. $2.00. This book is an account of the experiment in ‘Education for 
the Future” which, during a period of four and one-half months, stimulated the social 
imagination of the young citizens of Floodwood, Minnesota. During these four and 
one-half months, the students devoted a part of each school day to problems which 
involved all fields of learning. They read divergent points of view on controversial 
political and social issues. They studied science and the fine arts, not as isolated subjects, 
but as forces in building the society of tomorrow. They interviewed citizens of their 
community. They clarified their ideas of democracy and acquired a real appreciation 
of the potentialities of democratic society. 

BROWN, SPENCER. They See For Themselves. New York 19: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 
147 pp. $2.00 This book describes a community-minded approach to intercultural 
education. Specifically it explains how high-school students can explore their own 
community, analyze their findings, and share them with others through dramatized 
presentations. This book began in 1940-41, when students in eleven high schools in 
New York City and Westchester County carried out just such a fact-finding project. 
For instance, students in one school studied discrimination in the employment of minor- 
ity group members in their neighborhood and city. The work in each school culmin- 
ated in a documentary play, and three of those original plays are given in their entirety 
in the Appendix. The author, in his presentation of this story, helps the reader to 
use the technique. He analyzes objectively the need for the fact-finding method, the 
teacher’s role, the use of people as source material, the levels of meaning found in the 
facts, the necessity of co-operating to take the message to the community, practical con- 
siderations, and dangers and pitfalls. 

CARUSO, DOROTHY. Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster. 1945. 303 pp. $2.75. The author, his wife, presents a unique and human 
picture of the private life of a genius. Here are intimate close-ups of how Caruso pre- 
pared for a performance, how he received his entourage, how he collected art objects, how 
he made his records, and other equally fascinating instances in his life. Interwoven 
within this story is an idea of the calm strength with which he faced all the crises of 
practical life, his unerring instinct for evaluating people and their motives, and his en- 
slaving drive to measure up to his own rigid artistic standards. The appendix contains 

a complete listing of all his recordings—234 of them—, together with information about 

the date of recording and the make and size of the record. 
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CHATTO, C. I., and HALLIGAN, A. L. The Story of the Springfield Plan. New York 3: 


DE 


Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1945. 201 pp. $2.75. We have entered the Decisive Decade. 
Although the danger of foreign aggression subsides, the periods of domestic conflict— 
racial, religious, political, and economic—are yet to be faced. What happens during 
this ten-year period will determine whether our democracy becomes stronger and we 
hold our leading place among nations, or whether we dissipate our energies in group 
antagonisms and internal dissension. Springfield—a typical industrial city, with a high 
percentage of foreign-born and an admixture of races, creeds, and nationalities—for 
five years has carried on its organized effort to teach its citizens how to live in a true 
democracy—at peace. And “in five years the impossible has occurred!” exclaims 
Benjamin Fine of the New York Times. “The program works! The people of Spring- 
field have learned how to live together and accept each other's differences and cultural 
backgrounds without distrust.” The millions who have been thrilled by Warner Brothers’ 
film, It Happened in Springfield, by the radio dramatizations and the accounts in the 
daily press and current magazines, or by the recent March of Time feature know that 
every community can take immediate action to wipe out religious, racial, and related 
hatreds. The Story of the Springfield Plan— a book packed with human interest— 
is the complete, official account of what this city has accomplished and of how it 
has achieved so much in the amazingly short period of five years. 

HUSZAR, G. B. Practical Applications of Democracy. New York 19: Harper and 
Brothers. 1945. 140 pp. $2.00. This book is based on the proposition that democracy 
can be learned only through action. Specific instruction and clues regarding the types 
of situations in which the democratic process is applicable are presented. 


DONHAM, W. B. Education for Responsible Living. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 


Press. 1945. 309 pp. $3.00. A challenge to the liberal arts college is offered in this plea 
for liberal-arts general education designed to fit young men for life in a changing world. 
Although the author criticizes present methods of university and college education for 
not keeping pace with conditions in the world, he has not made his attack without 
presenting a definite program for a new curriculum, which includes the first pragmatic 
and concrete reforms in the liberal-arts college field that have appeared in many years. 
He relates the various mental and educational processes to the complexities of modern 
life and is firm in his belief that education should in some way be harnessed to a 
knowledge of modern affairs and present-day humanities. 


DOUGLASS, H. R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. New York 11: 


Ginn and Co. 1945, revised edition. 660 pp. $4.00. A concise description of the best 
modern practices in organizing and administering secondary schools found most effect- 
ive by progressive educators and experts in various fields of school administration. This 
important new book brings to administrators of high schools new methods and up-to- 
date procedures. It includes in its discussions all major areas of high-school organiza- 
tion and administration. It emphasizes fundamental principles and techniques with 
specific procedures described in detail: housing, curriculum, electing and assigning the 
staff, guidance, discipline, student government, stimulating pupils’ study, personnel 
problems, accounting, and publicity. It pays attention to new problems involving to- 
day’s broad high-school program which meets the needs of the greatly widened range of 
abilities and interests of pupils. The comprehensive program of extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, the secondary-schools guidance program, and new procedures of child-account- 
ing are all given attention. Attention is focused on the problems of the administration 
of junior, senior, and regular four-year high schools, especially schools of not more 
than a thousand pupils. 


DOYLE, H. G., and others, editors. A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 


guese. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1945. 395 pp. This handbook purports to 
answer such questions as: where to get materials for classroom and extracurriculum 
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activities; what books and articles on methods and devices are available; what kinds ot 
help can be had from governmental and semi-public agencies; what answers they 
can give to students who want advice on whether they should study Spanish or Portu- 
guese; and so on. The chapters on the value of Spanish and Portuguese and on the 
history of their study in the United States will provide needed professional background 
for teachers and stimulate a sense of the dignity, worth, and usefulness of their pro- 
fession. The chapters on the training of teachers and on methods are intended as 
contributions to the improvement of classroom teaching and of the preparation of future 
teachers. The Handbook is intended to serve practical purposes, to be the handmaid 
not merely of the scholar or student of belles-lettres, but of the class-room teacher of the 
Spanish or Portuguese languages—and of the classroom teacher at the elementary-school 
and secondary-school level rather than at the level of the college, university, or graduate 
school. 


EICHNER, FRANCES, and TIBBETTS, H. F. When Our Town Was Young. Purdys, 
N. Y.: Central High School, 1945. 170 pp. $2.00. At the beginning of the school year 
in 1942 the principal and the seventh-grade social studies teacher of the Central High 
School of North Salem, Westchester County, New York, began a most interesting ex- 
periment in the exploration of local history. The seventh-grade boys and girls were 
given an opportunity to find out all that they could about the early history of their 
town. They were to write up their findings and present them to the class. When 
this endeavor was well under way, it caught the attention of Helen Ferris (Mrs. A. B. 
Tibbetts), one of the editors of the Junior Literary Guild, who suggested that these 
stories be published in a small book. With her assistance in an editorial capacity, this 
was done in 1943, and there appeared a paper-bound, illustrated booklet of eighty-four 
pages. The program was continued in 1943-1944, at the end of which time a mimeo- 
graphed book was prepared. This contained copies of snapshots and line drawings. 


Once again, in 1944-1945, the seventh-grade pupils were encouraged to comb the 
field of local history, not only to embellish the stories which had already been written 
by the students during the two previous years, but to fill in the gaps. Once again Miss 
Ferris assisted in editing the materials, and in 1945 there was published a more pre- 
tentious volume which represents the results of three years’ work. This book is the 
outstanding example of what can be done to develop an appreciation and understanding 
among pupils of the heritage of the past as this is represented by the story of their own 
community. From the point of view of the social studies program in the New York 
state schools it shows what kind of materials are available for study in almost any rural 
or other community. It is also an example of the use that a teacher can make of local 
historical materials in exciting an interest among pupils in their social studies course. 
It should stimulate an interest among social studies teachers in undertaking distinctive 
programs of their own. 


Fun With Poetry. Chicago 5: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1945. 32 pp. One copy free 
to English teachers, additional copies, 25c. There are many ways in which high-school 
classes can have fun with poetry. This booklet offers some practical helps to high- 
school English teachers in making use of the ballad and choral-speaking approaches to 
poetry appreciation. The first part is composed of musical settings for some repre- 
sentative ballads and folk songs, while the second part is a brief manual on choral 
speaking, presented from the viewpoint of the literature teacher. 


General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge 38: Harvard Univ. Press. 1945. 267 pp. 
$2.00. This much-read and much-discussed report of the Harvard Committee on the 
Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society presents a comprehensive view of 
the education system in the schools and colleges of the United States. General areas 
covered are: “Education in the United States,” ‘Theory of General Education,” ‘“Prob- 
lems of Diversity,” “Areas of General Education in the Secondary Schools,” “General 
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Education in Harvard College,” and “General Education in the Community.” It is a 
publication which every secondary-school principal and, for that matter, every secondary- 
school teacher should read and digest. 

Girl Scout Handbook for the Intermediate Program. New York 17: Girl Scouts, 155 E. 
44th St. 1944. 694 pp. 75¢c. This book tells what Girl Scouting is and how it began. 
It gives complete information on the Intermediate Girl Scout Program. A chapter is 
devoted to each .of the ten program fields stressed in the Scouting movement. In addi- 
tion, all rank and proficiency badge activities are included. The book is illustrated and 
contains an index which makes it easy to find any topic covered in the book. 


GOOD, C. V., Editor. Dictionary of Education. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1945. 
495 pp. $4.00. Here is a dictionary of more than 16,000 professional terms in education 
that will do for educational workers and teachers what has already been accomplished 
by technical dictionaries in such special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and psy- 
chology. The Dictionary is concerned with technical and professional terms in the 
entire area of education. As a general policy, however, it has excluded names of per- 
sons, institutions, school systems, organizations, places, and titles of publications and 
journals, except where a movement, method, or plan is represented. Only those foreign 
educational terms most frequently employed in the study of comparative education 
(particularly the schools of Canada, England, France, Germany, and Italy) are defined. 
An attempt has been made to select from such related fields as psychology, sociology, 
and philosophy those terms with significant educational connotations. 

GOODRICH, L. M., and CARROLL, M. J., editors. Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, July 1943-June 1944. Vol. VI. Boston 8: World Peace Foundation. 40 Mt. Vernon 
St. 1945. 825 pp. $3.75. All those interested in thinking about the problems taking shape 
following the conclusion of the war in the European theatre, and the siructure, aims, 
and purposes of the international organizations which are emerging in the process of 
peace-making will find this volume an invaluable aid in understanding the new forces 
in the affairs of nations. The official statements and other documentary material in 
this sixth in the series of volumes, issued annually since 1939, covers one of the most 
critical periods in America’s history. During that year the United Nations became 
more cohesive in their common war effort, as well as in planning for the peace. This 
volume is, therefore, concerned not only with the prosecution of the war, but with such 
matters as international security, currency stabilization, production of food and prob- 
lems of nutrition, and many other agreements bearing upon postwar problems. The 
implementation of the policies laid down at the Moscow, Cairo, and Tehran Conferences 
is indicated by the documents dealing with the development of America’s role as a na- 
tion in the making of tomorrow. 

HAWKES, H. E., and HAWKES, A. L. R. Through a Dean's Open Door. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1945. 242 pp. $2.50. This volume was undertaken with two 
groups of readers in mind: first, prospective college candidates and their parents, who 
often must plan far ahead and make many sacrifices to ensure a college education; and, 
second, personnel officers and college administrators who are interested in providing for 
each student a situation in which he may find opportunity for his best development. 
In this book is found ably stated the philosophy and experience of a man who pro- 
foundly influenced higher education. Here, in language which the nonspecialist can 
understand, is the story of the application of the student personnel point of view: a 
philosophy which “considers the student as a whole—his intellectual capacity and 
achievement, his emotional make-up, his physical condition, his social relationships, 
his vocational aptitudes and skills, his moral and religious values, his economic re- 
sources, his aesthetic appreciations. It puts emphasis, in brief, upon the development 
of the student as a person, rather than upon his intellectual training alone.” 
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Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place. 1945. 469 pp. $3.50. The study described in this volume was 
undertaken on a volunteer basis by a group of classroom teachers and teaching prin- 
cipals in one of the systems of public schools actively associated for some three years 
with the Commission on Teacher Education. It may be described as a project in co- 
operative in-service education in which about equal emphasis was placed on individual 
learning and group stimulation. The report is organized so as to follow these teachers 
step by step as they got deeper and deeper into their analysis over a period of time and 
came to adopt what may well turn out to be a continuous process of child study within 
the school system since there has been no official termination of the project described. 
Extensive use is made in the narrative of the anecdotal records and other work ma- 
terials produced in the course of the study. The personalities of living children are thus 
revealed along with the methods their teachers progressively took to get at the reasons 
for some of their actions. 

JAGENDORF, M. In the Days of the Han. New York: Julian Messner. 1936. 168 pp. $2.50. 
Here is a swift-moving, exciting story of court and war intrigue of the Han dynasty, 
of blood-friendships, of the spirit of loyalty and fearlessness of the people of China. 
It is the touching tale of a beautiful girl who sacrificed everything for her country and 
people. Since the interest of the world is at present focused upon China, this book is 
most timely. 

JONES, A. J. Principles of Guidance. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1945. third 
edition. 592 pp. $3.50. The book is a working manual and guide of helpfulness, sup- 
porting the principles and purposes of guidance by illustrations of actual procedures 
and suggestions for improving practice. The new edition covers recent advances in re- 
search studies, changes in education, industry, and social life, and the remarkable de- 
velopment of guidance in the country as a whole that has taken place since the publica- 
tion of the second edition. 

JONES, C. K. A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1942, revised edition. 311 pp. 4oc. A list of bibliogra- 
phies, collective bibliographies, histories of literature, and some general and miscellan- 
eous works useful for reference purposes. The list is arranged by countries, with each 
entry, in general, annotated, and giving date of publication and number of pages, but 
no price. Publications available from the countries are listed in the language of the 
country publishing them, while those published in the United States are published in 
English. 

JONES, M. M. Shopwork on the Farm, New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1945. 
486 pp. $2.24. This book provides a basic text and reference book in farm shopwork, 
dealing simply and directly with tools, materials, operations, processes, and activities, 
rather than with jobs or projects, so that it can be used with any jobs or projects that 
meet local needs and conditions. Organized around all the activities of the farm shop, 
it includes sections on equipping a farm shop, sketching and drawing, tool sharpening, 
woodwork, metalwork, welding, concrete, rope and harness work, machinery repair, 

and maintenance of electrical equipment. Many sections of the book are practically 
duplicated in picture form, with hundreds of special drawings and diagrams used to 
illustrate steps of processes. 

KVARACEUS, W. C. Juvenile Delinquency and the School. Yonkers 5, N. Y.: World 

Book Company. 1945. 337 pp. $2.00. Many attempts have been made to solve the vast 

and pressing problem of juvenile delinquency—finding a solution demands the utmost 

effort from modern society. In this book the author discusses prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency from three standpoints: first, the competence of the schools to 
provide basic character training; second, the relationship between the schools and other 
children’s agencies in the community; and, third, whether children have been made 
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delinquent through the failure of the schools to meet the individual needs of the chil- 
dren. Possible causes of delinquency are thoroughly explored—the case histories of an 
actual community are presented and analyzed in a strong effort to find solutions of the 
problem. Finally, the author synthesizes his material into a broad program for dealing 
with the maladjusted child, a program so simple and effective that educators and leaders 
will find it a valuable book, one that every teacher should read. 
Leader's Guide to the Brownie Scout Program. New York 17: Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St. 
This book answers questions and gives practical help to the leader 
of a Brownie Troop. The first part deals with the Brownie Scout Troop as a club for 
girls from seven to ten years of age. The second part gives the necessary information 
about how to start a troop and register it. The book gives suggestions as to the methods 
of helping girls of this age begin to manage their own affairs and make plans and de- 
It is illustrated and also contains a helpful index of the topics 
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cisions as well as choices. 
covered. 

LEVENSON, W. B. Teaching Through Radio. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1945. 
474 pp. $3.00. The purpose of this volume is twofold: the improvement of school 
brodacasting and the encouragement of more effective use of educational radio programs. 
The material presented is an outgrowth of the writer’s experience in the classroom use 
of radio and in directing the operations of Station WBOE, which is owned and operated 
by the Cleveland Board of Education. The organization of the subject matter has been 
evolved through application in teacher training courses which are presented on the un- 
dergraduate and graduate school levels. It is obvious that a well-rounded treatment of 
this field cannot be presented entirely by print. Several aspects of the subject can be 
learned successfully only by firsthand experience. However, the author gives excellent 
suggestions to the school administrator for the effective and intelligent use of this mod- 
ern tool of education. It is the story of the use of the radio as a classroom tool— 
suggestions concerning instructional uses and concerning administrational aspects of 
operation. 

LUCAS, J. M. and CARTER, HELENE. Indian Harvest. Philadelphia 1: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1945. 120 pp. $2.00. This is a fascinating story about the wild food plants of America, 
where they are found, how they are prepared, and some of the fanciful legends sur- 
rounding them. Almost all of these plants are edible in some form, but many of 
them have been forgotten since the Indian women cooked them in their earthern pots. 
The book is written for the layman in clear, readable style, and is filled with the charm 
of old Indian lore. It is illustrated in color and in black-and-white. 


MAHONEY, J. J. For Us the Living. New York 19: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 344 pp. 
$3.00. This book is essentially the content of a course in “School and Society,” of 
which the author has been the instructor for many years. It tends to give the teacher 
an orientation into the citizenship education program of the school. Involving factors 
from the fields of history, economics, sociology, government, and education, it offers 
background for the teacher in the classroom. 

MOONEY, B. S. How Shall I Tell My Child? New York: Cadillac Publishing Company. 
1944. 192 pp. $1.98. Lack of knowledge, accompanied by conflicting reports, makes 
it exceedingly difficult for parents to give their children the proper guidance. The need 
for some sources of information for the use of parents in their attempts to satisfy the 
inquisitive minds of youth is supplied, in part, at least, by this book. It is written with 
simplicity and understanding. The first part of the book deals with the history of sex 
education, while the other part gives attention to the answering of many typical ques- 


tions asked by youth. 
NICHOLS. J. P.. WOLF, MORRIS, and BINING, A. C., editors. History in the High School 
and Social Studies in the Elementary School. Philadelphia 21: Middle States Council 
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for the Social Studies, Girard College, 1944. 154 pp. $1.00. This forty-first volume of 
the Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Council for the Social Studies deals with 
pressing, practical problems, the kind which daily confront teachers of history and of the 
other social studies. The book is the report of a full year’s inquiry conducted among 
members of the Middle States Council, on problems of content and of method as ac- 
tually encountered when teaching world history and American history in secondary 
schools and social studies in elementary schools. The inquiry included three days of 
direct exchange of views and experiences at meetings attended by about 700 teachers, 
besides results from correspondence and the hard work of special committees. The book 
contains also five suggested courses of study, each, in world history and American history; 
and to assist in teaching social studies in elementary schools there are special treatments 
of curriculum content, overlapping, unit sequence, and of relative emphasis upon local, 
national, and world interests. 


OLSEN, E. G. School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1945. 422 pp. $3.75. 


This author, in co-operation with eleven other educators, presents a discussion of the 
philosophy, procedures, and problems of community study and service through schools 
and colleges. The book offers a compact, authoritative overview of the community 
educational movement; detailed descriptions of those major community analysis, study, 
and service techniques which have been proved effective in actual practice; and an 
array of tested suggestions for meeting successfully the general problems thus involved. 
It should serve to meet the wide-spread demand for valid “know-how” in the area of 
community education at all levels of education and in all teaching areas of the school 
curriculum. 


PETERSON, C. S. The American Pioneer in Forty-Eight States. New York: The Wil- 





liam-Frederick Press. 1945. 190 pp. $3.25. The book presents a brief factual analysis 
of the early history of each of the forty-eight states. Each is presented in the order of 
its admission as a state. 


POLK, R. W. The Practice of Printing. Peoria 3, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 1945 revision. 


300 pp. $2.25. The text is devoted to the fundamentals of composition and presswork 
for students. In its previous editions it has been used extensively in schools and print- 
shops to train beginners for the printing field. Two features of the book are the sim- 
plicity of the statements and the abundance of type designs and other illustrations. 
There are many books on printing, but this is the only one which is handset by the 
author, or under his immediate direction, and thereby becomes the fine example of 
bookmaking which can be achieved only when the author is also the compositor. The 
author in this edition gives information on offset printing and the Ludlow typograph, 
and has modernized many of the examples of printing shown in the book. In addition 
to the brief history of printing, all problems incident te a finished piece of work are 
covered—good composition for various kinds of work, presswork, ink, art problems, 
layout, proofing, decoration, paper, etc. The glossary makes it especially desirable for 
newcomers to the field. 


REEVE, W. D., editor. Multi-Sensory Aids in the Teaching of Mathematics. New York: 





Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945. 455 pp. $2.00. 
Teaching aids in mathematics are not new. The last hundred years have brought us 
the telephone, the phonograph, the radio, television, the silent and sound motion picture, 
the stereoscope, the three-dimensional colored pictures on lenticulated film and the Pola- 
roid three-dimensional pictures, and motion pictures -in color. These inventions and de- 
velopments are being used in many forms in our schools at the present time. It is only 
natural that mathematics teachers, too, consider the possible adaptation of these ma- 
terials to the improvement of instruction in their field. The present report does not 
claim to be an exhaustive study of all the aids which mathematics teachers hvae used 
and can use to good advantage. The individual articles describe some of the experiences 
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which their authors have met and indicate as large a number of different aids as pos- 
sible. Many of these articles are the results of papers and studies reported at conven- 
tions of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics held at Baton Rouge, Atlantic 
City, Boston, Bethlehem, San Francisco, and Denver. Discussions devoted to multi- 
sensory aids were held at most of these meetings; they have been the impetus for many 
new suggestions and experiments. 

SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS. Music of Latin America. New York 16: T. Y. Crowell Co. 1945.. 
374 pp. $3.50. This is a complete account of Latin-American music. It is a bird’s-eye 
view of the Latin American scene. Each country—twenty of them—is taken up in 
turn. Not only is the music of these countries described, but also are described all their 
musical instruments—four hundred of them. The book also contains a dictionary of 
composers, instruments, compositions, songs, and dances, and many picture illustrations 
and musical examples. 

SPERO, S. D., editor. Government Jobs and How to Get Them. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1945. 358 pp. $2.95. This book gives practical information about five 
hundred different kinds of work open in government service. It tells what qualifica- 
tions are needed to fill these jobs, how much is paid, and where to apply. Sample 
forms and representative examination questions are included. A special section on 
veterans’ preference will be particularly helpful to the returning serviceman. To any- 
one looking for a job, in any field of work, this book will be an invaluable guide. 

STRONG, M. E. A Refresher in College Composition. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1945. 261 pp. $2.25. This workbook is planned for freshmen who come to col- 
lege, and for ex-servicemen who return to college, needing some review in spelling, 
grammar, or punctuation before they can make intelligent use of a handbook for writers, 
or a rhetoric. The author has learned from experience with both these types of students 
that they appreciate explanations which help them to see the reason back of a rule. They 
like exercises that challenge them as adults, not exercises that are so obvious that they 
feel they are merely repeating “sixth-grade work,” and they particularly enjoy new and 
different methods of presenting problems. As a result of this experience, the author has 
organized the book and presented the exercises and illustrative material accordingly. 

TRAXLER, A. E. Techniques of Guidance. New York 16: Harper Brothers. 1945. 394 pp. 
$3.50. The author has assembled, organized, and presented in detail modern techniques 
and procedures available for the complex and important job of counseling and guidance. 
Information is provided concerning measuring instruments, record forms, and forms 
of organization of guidance programs, the primary purpose of such programs being the 
more adequate adjustment of the individual to the society in which he must live and 
work. Lists of tests are provided in almost every chapter. For each test the author has 
provided complete information: its purpose, where it can be obtained, its price, the time 
it requires, the level for which it is designed, correlation co-efficients, and references for 
further information. Thirty-four complete record forms are reprinted, and there are a 
number of tables and figures. Questionnaires are reprinted in full. The volume is 
documented, and the reading references at the ends of chapters are both extensive and 
up-to-date, with chapter or page references indicated. In addition, Chapter XVIII is 
devoted to a discussions of books for counselors in various fields, with a selected library 
list of 203 titles for counselors. 

United States Government Manual. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1945. 714 pp. $1.00. This first edition for the year 1945 carries revisions through 
March 10. As was characteric of previous issues, this volume gives information con- 
cerning every agency of the government. Each section is an official statement covering 
the organization and function of an agency, together with a list of its personnel. 
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WANTED 


School executives who can teach adult 
courses in Effective Speaking, Personality 
Development and Human Relations 


SALARY $20 to $25 per night 


Part-time work, in or near your community. 


The Dale Carnegie Course in Effective Speaking, Personality Development 
and Human Relations is now being featured as an evening course for business 
and professional men and women by business colleges in sixty-two cities 
throughout the United States. A number of college instructors and school 
executives are now devoting one or two nights a week to teaching our course 
in addition to their regular program. We need men to teach this course for 


adults. 











Here are the requirements our instructors must meet: 

(1) They must have attractive personalities and leadership ability. 

(2) They must be college graduates. 

(3) They must be able to help adults develop courage and self- 
confidence and the ability to think and speak on their feet. 

(4) They must be willing to teach our course by our methods. 

(5) They must teach and live the art of human relations as outlined 
in “How to Win Friends and Influence People.” 

(6) Above all, they must radiate vitality and enthusiasm. 


The Dale Carnegie Course 1s given in New York City by the Institute of 
Effective Speaking and Personality Development (Dale Carnegie, President) 
—a non-profit organization chartered by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

If you do not live in or within commuting distance of a city with a popu- 


tion cf 50.000 or more, please do not answer this advertisement. Our 
course is offered in cities of less than 50,000. 


For additional information, write 


DALE CARNEGIE & COMPANY 

















50 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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SPEECH A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


Sarett . Foster . McBurney 


An aggressive, practical attack on the basic problems of speech by 
three men who are themselves effective speakers, established writers, 
and outstanding teachers. 460 pages. Illustrated. $1.84 


The Houghton Mifflin Radio Broadcasting Series 


RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECTING. Albert Crews $3.00 
RADIO, THE FIFTH ESTATE. Judith C. Waller 1946 
PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING. Albert Crews 1946 
RADIO ANNOUNCING. Albert Crews In preparation 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 








NEW... AUTHENTIC. ..OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Member, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Author of 
Radio and Instrumental Flying, etc. 


This new ‘First Edition” by 
the well known author is the 
book that the aviation world 
has been demanding and the 
author has been promising... 
a new Encyclopedic AVIATION 
DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent avia- 
tion words and terms defined 
and explained; the keenest 
working tool in your aviation 
library. 

“Listed in the Journal of Na- 
tional Education Assn., as one 
of the outstanding technical 
books for 1945.” 

Illustrated and handsomely 
bound in maroon with gold 
letters, Only $6.00 Postpaid. 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. NA 
12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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